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“Go jump in the lake!” 


said the dealer 
—and a customer was lost 


i Te often this happens— and how easily such embarrassing [ 


situations can be averted. 


Brown, the Salesman, called on Jones, the Dealer. Brown is good 
—his line is good— Jones seemed good to Brown. Brown worked | 
hard—spent almost a day with Jones—bought his dinner—got well | 
acquainted — and secured his order for $400. 


**A good day’s work,’’ said the Salesman... ‘Fine stuff,’’ said 


the Sales Manager .. . “Sorry,’’ said the Credit Man... “Go jump /) 
in the lake!’’ said the Dealer, when advised that he couldn’t have ; 
the line for that much. So— the customer was lost — the Salesman | 
disappointed — the Sales Manager ruffled. 


The rub? A little checking wasn’t done first, before the Salesman 
wasted time getting that $400 order. If he had been told to go easy | 
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—to start the account with $100 credit limit — everybody would have 


been happy — and a customer would have been gained. 


Why do we tell this story? 


Because CREDIT INTERCHANGE helps to straighten 
out such situations before Brown calls. Let us tell 
you how. Then talk it over with Brown’s boss, the 

**For Service Sales Manager. He’ll get the point — and you'll get 
his thanks. Why not write or call us today? 


=P = xe 
Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
1154 Paul Brown Building ST. LOUIS 1. MO. 
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Competition Returns 


The demand for consumer and durable goods and of all kinds of 


W services in the postwar era will be unprecedented in all history. 


There will be plenty of work for all willing hands and enough busi- 
ness to keep the industrial chimneys smoking. But to get your share, 
will require an aggressive effort. Any thought that you can sit with 
folded hands and have the business come to you is dangerous. 


There will be competition in the postwar period, and it will be keen. 


You'll have to hustle for the order and you'll have to face a strong 
price challenge. Not only will your product or service have to be of the 
best but it will have to represent real value. 


The easy extravagant habits of the war will have to be liquidated. A 
limitation of production, intentional or otherwise, will not enable you 
to meet the postwar schedule of unit costs. The quicker business and 
labor become realistic in these matters, the better will the nation be 
served. | 


Once again, the rewards of industry are going to those who are 
aggressive and scientifically minded. The business is here if you will 
make a determined effort to get it. It will not come to you unsolicited— 
even the consumer will again drive a bargain and unless he is permitted 
to do so, he will not buy. 


e 
° ‘ 
it | ) 


Henry H. Heimann 
Executive Manager 
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When you think of the kind of home 
you can have tomorrow—think of these 
practical, proved advantages that can be 


new world” beyond the horizon . . . the 
overwhelming majority are in existence 
right now, only waiting for the mass de- 





yours! mand that will follow the war, plus 

These actual developments are not availablity of materials to make them 
dream-children ... nor the products of as practical a part of your daily life as 
starry-eyed designers of some “brave a loaf of bread! 









and when they are yours, they 
will be worth protecting with the 
surest, most complete insurance 
you can have... quality insur- 


ance to equal the quality of your 
living conveniences, 


Tn... igiaunnunl | * THE HOME x 


Ms Bonds are not merely a definite help in winning the war— NEW YORK 
bought systematically, they are an excellent means of saving 


ith interest to buy quality goods later. Why not maintain and 
expand your regular purchases at pre-determined intervals? 










em 


FIRE 2 AUTOMOBILE «# MARINE INSURANCE 
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Rating Analyses for Risk Classification 





A Credit Executive Analyzes Dr. Shultz Article on 


(Author's Note: This article was written as an answer 
to “Factors in the Credit Decision” by Dr. William J. 
Shultz, Assistant Professor of Business Administration, 
College of the City of New York, which appeared in the 
March, 1945, issue of Crepir AND FinanctaL MANAGE- 
MENT. It is intended that the present writing may com- 
plement rather than oppose Dr. Shultz suggestions by 
presenting some constructive criticisms that may render 
Dr. Shultz’ plan more workable. 

In fairness to Dr. Shultz, and in order that the reader 
may have a complete understanding of the discussion, this 
article should not be read until the reader has first read 
Dr. Shultz’ article.) 


To reduce the YES or NO.of credit decisions to a 
* slide rule or actuarial calculation is without a 
w doubt the dream of every Credit Executive. How- 
ever, while it may seem to most people that a 
Credit Manager has only one decision to make — to 
check orders from a particular customer or not to 
check—his problem extends beyond this narrow boun- 
dary for he is called upon to determine which cases 
require special handling in order to segregate those cus- 
tomers who with a reasonable amount of cultivation 
can be developed into good accounts who will make 
volume purchases in the years to come. 

The mortality tables that form the basis of the in- 
surance actuary’s calculations have been in the process 
of building for many years (most of the principal life 
insurance companies were established around 1850). 
Dr. Shultz’ plan calls for a classification of marginal 
risks based upon past experience—the actuarial method 
—but unfortunately not one credit department in 
10,000 has kept records adequate to create a mortality 
table that would have much value as an appraising 
agent. In most companies records are destroyed after 
a few years. Further, only a small group of very 
large companies would have enough customers to pro- 
vide a highly diversified spread of risk classifications 
that could be used to construct a mortality table. 





Actuary Tables Are Reversed 


A man’s life expectancy decreases as he becomes 
older. The insurance companies know that a certain 
percentage of men of a given age will die in the cur- 
rent year, that the percentage will be still larger for 
men a year older, larger yet for men two years older, 
and so on. However, the life expectancy of a busi- 
ness, and especially a corporation, increases as the 
passing of time provides the “know how” and capital 
surplus so necessary to the building of a business that 
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"Factor in the Credit Decision” 


By J. M. BUCKELEW 
General Credit Manager, Talon, Inc., Meadville, Po. 








can survive the rigors of competition and future de- 
pressions. Accordingly, if a mortality table could be 
constructed to apply to business failures its fundamen- 
tal theory would be diametrically opposed to the prin- 
cipal upon which human life mortality tables are based. 

Dr. Shultz has suggested that credit risks be classi- 
fied as “checkable or sub-marginal” by the Credit Man- 
ager. Obviously, this places a great responsibility on 
the Credit Executive for he and he alone must decide 
that one account belongs in the eighth class while an- 
other belongs in the tenth class. But definitely what is 
to be the basis for such a decision? Every Credit Man- 
ager knows that when a credit risk is so close to the 
“borderline” it may be classified as either eighth, ninth, 
or tenth, and every Credit Manager also knows that 
many times a “borderline” account that is expected to 
survive will succumb because of some unforeseen fac- 
tor while many a customer that is expected to fail and 
who has been held to strict terms will overcome its 
difficulties and develop into a good risk. 

A plan for risk classification should lend itself to 
uniformity so top-management can compare the effi- 
ciency of one Credit Manager with that of another. 
If too much dependence is placed upon an individual 
Credit Manager’s opinion, when earmarking accounts 
for risk classification purposes, there is bound to be a 
deficiency in uniformity. Unfortunately, a Credit Ex- 
ecutive’s liver may not be functioning properly the 
day he attempts risk classification with the result that 
there will be a decided lack of uniformity, if the classi- 
fication depends upon purely personal opinions. 


Profit Margin a Factor 


It must be assumed that every Credit Executive ap- 
preciates the value of “break-even” or “net profit” 
charts in determining the extent of the risk that can 
be assumed when selling on credit. If a company en- 
joys a wide margin between gross and net profits it 
can well afford to dip down into the reservoir of poorer 
credit risks. Dr. Shultz has very ably covered the 
numerous reasons why a credit policy may under ceér- 
tain conditions be laxed and while it will no doubt 
result in additional bad debt losses it will also produce 
additional net profits. 

Therefore, it can be assumed that all of Dr. Shultz’ 
readers will agree that the principal of risk classifica 
tion is basically sound. Accordingly, we find ourselves 
anxious to adopt a definite plan for risk classification 
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but the amount of preliminary work that would be required to 
piace Dr. Shultz’ plan in operation is almost prohibitive. 

However, there is a bright spot on the horizon. Dr. Shultz 
nade a statement with which I believe most Credit Executives 
will disagree. At the bottom of page four he said, “Mercantile 
agency ratings provide a credit man with broad standards of credit 
risk classification. But for most credit offices these rating classi- 
fications are too broad, too loose.” While I realize that Dr. Shultz 
is no doubt referring to all mercantile agencies as a group, I feel 
that his statement should be qualified to give proper credit to those 
mercantile agencies who have done an outstanding job of report- 
ing and risk classification. 


Mercantile Reports As a Basis 


Through the years Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., has proven its value 
as a “protector of the capital structure of the nation’s business.” 
Therefore, it seems quite apparent that the records of the world’s 
largest mercantile reporting agency can form an excellent start- 
ing point for installing a risk classification system that will lend 
itself to speedy installation and be free of the guesswork and lack 
of uniformity that would inevitably result if each Credit Execu- 
tive were to determine his own risk classifications. And the sys- 
tem when completed will be uniform with the systems of other 
companies using the same plan. 

For a number of years our company has prepared what we term 
a Quarterly Rating Analysis using the ratings found in the Dun 
& Bradstreet rating book. At the end of each calendar quarter 
we place the rating of the debtor next to his amount shown on 
the Accounts Receivable trial balance. This could be done monthly 
if a Credit Manager so elects. Then we classify our balances ac- 
cording to the High, Good, Fair and Limited pay ratings assigned 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. However, before running our final 
tabulation we examine all the files of customers who were listed 
but not rated. In all cases where we extend sizable lines to Non- 
kated accounts we obtain supplementary information, either as 
the result of a personal call or correspondence or from trade 
groups, which will enable us to determine approximately how the 
account would have been rated had it given complete informa- 
tion to the mercantile agency. We then remove the account from 
the Fourth or Limited Classification and place it where we be- 
lieve it belongs. This is the only operation that calls for special 
consideration by the Credit Manager and it is done only in those 
cases where we extend abnormally large credit lines. 

In order to expedite the tabulation of the balances we have as- 
signed a code number to each credit rating and this code number 
is also shown on the quarterly trial balance. It is then a simple 
matter to punch cards for a tabulating machine. 


Forms Used for Analysis 


The Analysis of Accounts Receivable forms are illustrated else- 
where in this article. In addition to the amounts applying to a 
particular date, as shown by the exhibit entitled Amounts, we 
tabulate the number of accounts falling into each risk classifica- 
tion, as shown by the form entitled Number of Accounts. This 
enables us to determine the volume of paper work and numbers 
of personnel required to handle the orders flowing through the 
credit department. In addition to the Quarterly tabulation which 
shows the detailed breakdown by ratings, we prepare a third ex- 
hibit entitled Comparison of Amounts, Number of Accounts and 
Their Percentages which affords a comparison with the four pre- 
ceding quarterly periods. 

Vith the above tabulation before the Credit Executive or mem- 
hers of top-management it is a comparatively easy matter to decide 
whether the company cares to assume a greater or lesser risk in 
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TALON, INC. 
REPORT OF POTENTIAL AND/OR ACTUAL 
BAD DEBT LOSS 


Name: 

Address: 

Business Established: 

Account Opened: 

Date of Opening Statement: 

Current Ratio at Opening: - 

Liquid Ratio at Opening: 

Net Worth at Opening: 

Current Ratio at Closing: 

Liquid Ratio at Closing: 

Net Worth at Closing: 

Was Opening Statement Certified: 
Yes No 


Antecedent History: Management Record: 
Good Yes No 
Fair 
Poor 
Insufficient Working Capital at Opening: 
Yes No 
Trade Payments: 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Balanced Organization at Opening: 
Yes No 
Bank Lines Available: Factoring: 
Yes No Yes No 
Adverse Business Conditions at Opening: 
Yes No Uncertain 


making sales on credit. 

Another very important use for the Rating Analysis 
is its value as a defensive tool for the Credit Man- 
ager. I believe I am correct in stating that at some 
time or other in the experience of the average Credit 
Executive he has been confronted with a challenge 
from the Sales Manager or a member of top-manage- 
ment to the effect that his losses are too low. The 
Rating Analysis enables the Credit Manager to point 
to actual facts to support his contention that the credit 
department is not “a necessary evil” as so often re- 
ferred to but a definite profit producing factor. 


Unless a business is highly seasonal, it is in order to 
average the four quarterly totals shown in the Third 
and Fourth columns and multiply by twelve to arrive at 
the approximate yearly sales to customers rated as 
either Fair or Limited. The assumption here is that it 
does not always require close vigilance or a highly 
trained credit organization to sell accounts falling in 
either of the first two classifications but that sales to 
customers rated either Fair or Limited, and especially 
Limited, constitute a definite credit risk. In our com- 
pany we have been able, since the adoption of the 
Rating Analysis, to prove that the Net Profit on sales 
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Industry: 


Price Range: 
Credit Line 
Opening: $ 


Increased: Date Amount $ 


Decreased: 

High Credit: “ 

Date of Trouble: 

Date on Which Trouble Was Detectable: 
Source of Information: 

Balance Owing on Date of Trouble: $ 


Portion Past Due: 


Were Shipments Made While Account Was 
Past Due? 
Yes No 


Were Shipments Made While Balance Was 
Considerably over Credit Line? 
Yes No 


Was Credit Line increased under outside 
pressure? 


Adverse Business Conditions at Close: 
Yes No Uncertain 


Case Handled By: 
REMARKS: 


to customers falling in the Fourth classification has 
been sufficient to absorb the entire Credit Department 
budget and result in Net Profits equivalent to twelve 
times the amount of the budget. Remember, I am talk- 
ing now about sales to the Fourth group only. 


Reports on Every Loss 


In order to assist us in the task of reclassifying 
those Non-Rated accounts referred to earlier, we profit 
by the mistakes of the past by filing a report of every 
loss, as shown by the form entitled, Report of Poten- 
tial And/Or Actual Bad Debt Loss. This form 1s 
prepared by the person who was handling a certain 
customer’s account at the time a loss was incurred or 
tne form may be prepared by a member of the credit 
department who suspects that a customer may be head- 
ing for trouble. The form is printed on salmon colored 
paper to make it stand out. If it is a report of.a loss 
a single copy is prepared and handed to the General 
Credit Manager. If it is a potential loss two copies 
are prepared, one is placed in the customers’ credit file 
and the second copy is handed to the General Credit 


Manager. (Continued on page 30) 
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ls Tax System a Bar to Employment? 


A Production Engineer Warns of Killing “Golden Goose” 


BY FREDERICK S. BLACKALL, JR. 


President, the Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, R. I., 
and President of the New England Council 


is how to raise more revenue without stifling the 
sources of income. But the necessity of raising 
additional revenue has forced upon us a more 
thoughtful scrutiny of tax measures and fundamental 


= The great task which faces the tax collector today 
w 


tax principles, and the time has come when the engi- _ 


neering profession, the accounting profession, the legal 
profession, all divisions of management, and public 
servants must give real consideration to the long term 
effects upon our economy of the methods which we 
employ in the attempt to balance our budget. 

A levy, however unsound, which occasions no real 
sacrifice on the part of the taxpayer may stay on the 
statute books for years, unnoticed because it doesn’t 
hurt enough. Multiply that same levy by nine or ten, 
and it may drive the taxpayer out of business. and thus 
destroy the source of revenue altogether. It is merely 
a manifestation of the old law of diminishing returns. 


Tax Laws Need Close Study 


Thus we should examine the basic soundness of all 
of the major revenue-raising features of our tax laws, 
however hoary with age they may be. Inheritance 
taxes, capital gains, statutory exemptions, capitaliza- 
tion versus expense, and not least of all the treatment 
of depreciation, are all factors which, properly handled, 
may at once encourage enterprise and increase tax reve- 
nue. If they are misapplied, they readily can kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. The trouble is that 
our entire tax structure is a hodge-podge of revision 
and amendment, and in some departments it has be- 
come such an obstacle to the development of new busi- 
ness and the maintenance of plant in productive effi- 
ciency that it has virtually dried up the sources of 
venture capital and has substituted security for risk as 
the investment objective of aggregations of money, 
whether large or small. 

In a twelve-horse race, with eleven chances to lose 
and one to win, you are not apt to bet $2.00 on a horse 
which will pay off only $2.20.. You are not going to 
put money into a business, with all of its attendant 
risks, if the maximum profit which you can make, after 
taxes, reserves, and expenses, is 3 or 4%, or maybe 
less, in your best year, especially if, on top of this, 
you have to buy your machinery and tools to a sub- 
stanfial extent out of this pittance. Why not put your 
money into high-grade bonds or the savings bank, 
reisons the entrepreneur, where you can get something 
close to the same return with virtually no risk at all? 
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These are real and vital problems of tremendous im- 
port to every American citizen, be he worker, manager, 
or capitalist. Of this group, the poor old forgotten 
man is the one who will suffer most in the long run 
if the situation is not altered. Actually, labor has far 
more to lose by unsound tax methods than capital. A 
few enlightened labor leaders are beginning to recog- 
nize their important stake in sound tax procedure; but 
more of our citizenry must thump for tax revision and 
do it soon if we are to avoid disaster. 


Effect Upon Small Business 


Look at our situation here in New England, for 
example. We are a great center of small and medium- 
sized family businesses. The people who own them 
are not very rich men in the conventional sense of the 
word. They make’a good living by their efforts and 
their wits, and contribute greatly in the aggregate to 
the national economy. On paper they may be worth 
a tidy sum of money, but their assets are tied up in 
brick and mortar, in machinery and tools, in looms or 
spinning frames, in dye kettles, or store counters. 

All is well until the head of the business dies, and 
then comes the inheritance tax collector, who appraises 
the business at its value as a going concern, but de- 
mands payment at almost confiscatory rates within one 
year in cash. This is the sort of thing which drives 
the small business, for which our politicians display 
such loving concern, straight into the arms of the great 
integrated corporation if it doesn’t indeed drive the 
small business to the wall altogether. It is apt to be 
particularly disastrous following a period of great busi- 
ness activity such as we have been through during the 
war years. To me, as President of the New England 
Council, concerned with the preservation of New Eng- 
land enterprise, this is a matter of vital import. 


Questions Now Being Raised 


The wisdom of double taxation of corporate earn- 
ings through the corporation tax and the personal in- 
come tax, in concert, happily is beginning to be ques- 
tioned. A number of leading economists are urging 
that the corporation tax be eliminated altogether. 
England has long recognized the fallacy of double taxa- 
tion of corporate earnings, and under its prewar 
statutes taxed corporations only on undistributed in- 
come. In point of fact, corporation taxes tend to bene- 
fit the very wealthy, while imposing an undue burden 
on the man of small income. At the risk of repetition, 
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for I have quoted this before, let me give to you a 
commentary issued a few months ago in “Manage- 
ment Clinic,” a house organ published by Fiduciary 
Counsel, Inc., of Jersey City, New Jersey: 
“The XYZ Aircraft Company pays 80% taxes. 
It produces income for the benefit of a stockholder 
who last year was subject to an 88% bracket. It 
saved this wealthy stockholder 8% on all of his in- 
come that was not distributed to him. Another 
stockholder’s income of $10,000 was subject to a 
33% bracket. When it paid 80% for this stock- 
holder on the income which it earned for him but 
did not distribute, he was penalized 47%.” 


A $10 Million Investor Balked 


As an illustration of the discouragement which our 
present tax system imposes on venture capital, they go 
on to say this: 

“Just recently one of our clients considered mak- 
ing an investment of $10 million, which he believed 
would earn 20% the first year. His attorney advised 
him that if the corporation made a profit of $2 mil- 
lion, paid its taxes and distributed the balance in divi- 
dends, he would have left, after paying his taxes, 
$65,886.09. Taxes would take 96.7% of the $2 
million profit and he would receive 3.3%, which is 
a return of 6/10ths of 1% on his investment. He 
did not invest—neither will others under such con- 
ditions. The post-war unemployment danger cannot 
be eliminated unless this tax situation is remedied.”’ 
Consider again the question of capital gains. I think 

we are the only large nation which treats them as in- 
come. Such treatment introduces a wholly extraneous 
consideration into the handling of investments, which 
unquestionably in frequent cases acts as a brake on the 
free flow of venture capital. 


And of course with corporation taxes in the 95% 
bracket with an overall ceiling of 80%, it becomes 
commonplace to hear as an excuse for questionable 
expenditures, “Mr. Morgenthau will pay 95% of the 
bill” Who is there of you who does not know 
from personal experience countless examples of ex- 
travagance and unsound business practice fostered by 
or condoned because of the virtually confiscatory tax 
rates on business income? Dollars become nickels, and, 
to paraphrase the words of Mr. A. E. Carpenter, Cor- 
poration President and Editor of that forthright little 
publication, “The Houghton Line,” a sort of mental in- 
flation is produced which fosters habits of wasteful- 
ness and complacency from which it is not going to 
be easy to recover when there are no more war con- 
tracts to be renegotiated. 

\ 
Proper Depreciation Important 

As an engineer, I am especially interested in seeing 
that our nation’s industrial plant is kept at a high peak 
of efficiency, and it is perhaps for this reason that the 
treatment of depreciation under federal tax laws has 
engaged my attention for a good many years. It is 
a surprising fact, however, that the nature of deprecia- 
tion is little understood by a great many businessmen. 


What is depreciation anyway? It is or should be 
the money which we set aside to pay for the loss in 
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value of our equipment which has occurred through: 
its use. To the extent that the Treasury will permi: 
it, I should broaden the definition to include obsoles- 
cence. It is too bad that we cannot prevail upon in- 
dustry to put its depreciation reserves into a separati 
bank account and to pay for new capital expenditures 
directly from such a fund. Certainly then business- 
men would begin to realize that depreciation is some- 
thing more than an entry on a balance sheet. If man- 
agement could see it physically in a separate bank ac- 
count and thus be reminded every day of the purposes 
to which that money should be applied, the industria) 
efficiency of our nation would be enhanced enormously 
and, incidentally, the taxpayer would soon resist un- 
warranted and arbitrary extensions of the so-called 
useful life of capital assets. 


Danger in Obsolete Machinery 


The United States has led the world in productive 
enterprise, but the danger is that we shall rest on our 
oars and lose our competitive position through unsound 
replacement policies with respect to plant and equip- 
ment. Newly developed areas tend to be efficient. 
Why? The most important reason, of course, is that 
industrial plants are of the latest design, provided 
with the last word in mechanical equipment. As time 
passes, the competitive edge which this lends to indus- 
try is lost to successive new areas. 


Is it not therefore obvious that the national interest 
requires that we of the new world foster and encour- 
age those policies which will keep our industrial plant 
in the pink of condition? Of course it is, but un- 
happily the depreciation policies followed by our 
Internal Revenue Department discourage renewals and 
replacements. The treatment of depreciation by our 
Treasury Department is shortsighted, based on grabbi- 
ness, on the theory that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, on the principle of getting all you 
can now without regard to the future. 

Now the United States Government, it may be as- 
sumed, is in business in perpetuity. At least one new 
business is born for every one which falters and dies. 
Therefore, it makes «utterly no difference to the sum 
total of federal revenue when or how depreciation is 
charged off. Not only in the long run, but on the aver- 
age in any given year, revenue would be just as great 
even if capital goods purchasers were permitted to 
depreciate capital equipment 100% during the first year 
of purchase; but it makes a tremendous difference 
psychologically to the potential buyer of capital equip- 
ment, a tremendous difference in the rate of renewal 
of plant, and perhaps a tremendous difference in the 
swings of the business cycle. I shall deal with this 
last point later. 


70°, of Machines Are Ten Years Old 


In 1940 the American Machinist made a survey of 
metal working machinery in use in this country. Of 
the 1,323,131 machines then in use, 70%, or 933,158, 
were over ten years old. These are figures for a par- 
ticularly forward-looking and equipment-minded seg- 
ment of industry. The record is far worse in textiles 
and many other lines. One reason for this, of course, 
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is that businessmen have not been spending their de- 
preciation reserves annually as they should. An im- 
portant contributing reason, however, is that they have 
not been permitted to depreciate their equipment as 
rapidly as it becomes obsolescent. Mark my words, I 
did not say “as rapidly as it wears out,” but rather 
“as rapidly as it becomes obsolescent.” Such a condi- 
tion encourages manufacturers to operate with margi- 
nal equipment. I can show you many a lathe or milling 
machine, which is as old as I am, which will still turn 
or mill. But how fast and how accurately? 


Our textile mills are full of looms and spinning 
frames. forty years old or more which still produce 
virtually as much as they ever did. But time marches 
on, and these antiques are as outmoded as Great Grand- 
pa’s fringed surrey. The forced extension of life of 
such substandard equipment is a blight on our economy 
and one which is directly encouraged and fostered by 
the shortsighted approach of our tax collectors to the 
depreciation problem. I am not sure that the fault is 
so much with our tax laws as it is with their adminis- 
tration, with the writers of interpretations and regu- 
lations, for every accountant knows that the local 
examiners, the district tax agents, and above all the 
men who interpret and apply the statutes enacted by 
the Congress, have it in their power to a substantial 
extent to determine the so-called “useful life” of capi- 
tal assets. 


"Law" by Interpretation 


What is needed here is a lively recognition by statute, 
which will not be nullified by shortsighted interpreta- 
tion, that every time a manufacturer tosses out a less 
efficient machine and purchases a more efficient ma- 
chine; every time an obsolete plant is replaced by a 
modern unit, the public benefits and potential tax rev- 
enue over the long term is increased. Certainly Uncle 
Sam recognizes that the prosperous taxpayer has the 
largest tax-paying capacity. Then why not frame and 
apply our tax laws to encourage management policies 
which will increase efficiency and hence enhance pros- 
perity? Liberalization of the treatment of deprecia- 
tion would do just that. 


Disregarding: the acquisitions of machinery and plant 
which have been financed directly or indirectly by the 
Federal Government since 1940, there was a tremen- 
dous spurt of capital goods purchasing and plant im- 
provement and replacement with purely private funds 
during the period when the accelerated amortization 
provisions of the Second Revenue Act of 1940 went 
into effect. Not the least of the reasons for this, I 
suspect, was that the buyer could visualize the recapture 
of his investment during a period for which he could 
reasonably make definite plans. 

Economists aver that the fundamental difference be- 
tween periods of depression and periods of prosperity 
lies in the incidence of capital goods purchasing. When 
producers are equipping their plants and instituting 
improvements, business is good. When theyeare not, 
business is bad. Here is another cogent argument for 
fostering sound improvements and replacements. Prop- 
erly applied, such a policy can be a tremendous force 
In stabilizing the business curve, which is one of the 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


Created in 1925 under auspices of the six 
New England Governors, the New England 
Council is dedicated to the active promotion 
of New England's economic welfare. Specifi- 
cally, the Council's purposes are: 


—to promote regional consciousness and co- 
operation; 


—to expand the profitable use of New En- 
gland's industrial, agricultural, recrea- 
tional, and human resources; 


—to facilitate the cooperation of business in- 
terests and governmental agencies in fur- 
thering the region's economic welfare; 


—to publicize New England as an area of 
economic progress and accomplishment; 


—to help improve the economic, physical, 
and social development of New England 
communities. 


The New England Council is supported entire- 
ly by the membership subscriptions of nearl 
2000 corporations, firms, organizations an 
individuals. 





major objectives of politician and economist alike, if 
one may trust their public pronouncements. 


Germans Had a Fees Hand 


I submit that it would be entirely sound to adopt the 
wartime accelerated amortization provisions as a per- 
manent feature of our tax laws. For my part, I would 
go further and permit manufacturers to establish their 
own depreciation rates on any basis which suited their 
fancy. I cannot see where the choice could possibly 
operate to the detriment of the Treasury Department in 
the long run, even if manufacturers widely availed 
themselves of the opportunity to depreciate capital 
acquisitions 100% in the first year. The tax base which 
the Government lost in that year would be available 
100% in the years following. The English have al- 
lowed this latitude to their taxpayers for years with- 
out criticism or sacrifice of income to the Crown. The 
first thing Hitler did when he wanted to build up a 
highly productive industrial economy in preparation 
for war was to permit manufacturers to depreciate the 
cost of improvements and replacements in the year of 
purchase if they chose to do so. The effect on Ger- 
many’s output was electric, and whatever else we may 
hate about the Nazis, we must admire their productive 
efficiency. 

I should like to mention an alternative proposal which 
has been made, to wit, that depreciation be recognized 
as a deductible item only in the year in which it is spent. 
The objective of this proposal is the same as that which 
I am espousing, namely to ferret depreciation reserves 
out of hiding and put them into circulation. But I 
am afraid that this would defeat the purpose rather 
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than foster it. I want to emphasize ‘that this whole 
business of the treatment of depreciation under the tax 
laws in its impact on capital goods’ expenditures is, 
to a very great degree, psychological. The man who 
makes an investment likes to be able to see how and 
when he is going’ to get his money back, and psycho- 
logically he wants to get it back within the reasonably 
visible future. But, as a businessman, he wants to be 
sound about it, too. He is not going to throw a per- 
fectly good machine into the river just because he can 
take a tax deduction by so doing. 


Now a Deductible Loss 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Royal Little of Providence 
pointed out to me the other night in a thought-provok- 
ing discussion of this subject that no change was nec- 
essary in the treatment of depreciation reserves, be- 
cause there was nothing to stop a man from selling an 
asset which was not fully depreciated, taking a deduc- 
tible loss on the undepreciated capital-value in the tax 
year in which the asset was removed from the register, 
and utilizing the tax money thus saved for a new pur- 
chase. I can’t argue.with Mr. Little’s point. You and 
I know that this can be done, but I think I know that 
it won’t be done in any great number of cases. Broadly 
speaking, management doesn’t like to take losses that 
way any more than the man in the street wants to sell 
General Motors at 60 if he paid 80 for it, even though 
every market analyst in the land may set it up in bold 
face that the stock is only worth 40. That is why peo- 
ple, generally speaking, lose money in the stock mar- 
ket. I think it is the major reason why, and it is 
purely psychological, . 

What I want to do is to have the Government en- 
courage the producer to keep his plant up to the min- 
ute and make it easy for him to do so, without requir- 
ing him to indulge in unusual operations with which he 
is generally more or less unfamiliar. In brief, if we 
can create a favorable climate in which constant mod- 
ernization of industry will flourish, a favorable state 
of mind in which the potential buyer will switch from 
his investment in one machine to an investment in a 
newer and better machine every time a newer and 
better one comes along, it will increase our national 
efficiency to an enormous extent, will dampen the de- 
structive swings of the business cycle, and will increase 
national income, which most certainly will increase the 
Federal Government’s potential revenue from taxes. 


Our Stupid Treasury Policy 


It is as simple as that, and about the only reason that 
it hasn’t been done is because those who shape our tax 
laws and regulations haven’t been willing to look be- 
yond the ends of their noses when this important sub- 
ject has been brought up. For two decades, it has been 
the ridiculous, stupid, shortsighted policy of our In- 
ternal Revenue Department to stretch the so-called use- 
ful life of capital goods and plant beyond the elastic 
limit. To continue the metaphor, if we don’t cut it out, 
something is going to snap. I am told that a revenue 
agent’s work each year is rated to a certain extent by 
the amount of additional tax revenue which he has been 
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able to dig out of the taxpayers to whom he is assigned. 
If this is so, the vicious practice should be stopped anc 
the widest. possible publicity within and without th: 
Internal Revenue Department should be given to th: 
change in policy. Utterly subversive of the public in 
terest, such a policy is reminiscent of the old days whe:, 
town constables made their livings on the commission 
earned on fines collected from unsuspecting motorists 
who fell into their grasp. 


I have been preaching the gospel which I am ex- 
pounding here for a good many years past. I dont 
know that I claim to be the author of the idea, but | 
have a pretty good hunch that I was one of them. At 
least I am one of the few people who have felt strongly 
on this subject for many years. It’s fun to believe 
something which is different or new, and therefore, 
likely as not, unpopular, and then see that which started 
out as a visionary dream characterized one day as a 
highly practical idea. I confess that I get quite a kick 
out of the growing conviction among certain members 
of Congress, including a number of high officials of the 
present administration, that the depreciation provisions 
of our tax laws should be overhauled to provide more 
incentive for the purchasing of capital equipment. 


Roosevelt Advocate Plan 


Our late President’s position in this matter was made 
clear enough last October in one of the few specific 
proposals of his pre-election campaign, when, during 
his radio address from Chicago last October, he ad- 
vanced the very suggestion that business corporations 
should be granted more liberal depreciation allowances. 
The recommendation was embodied in the Byrnes Re- 
port on War and Reconversion. Indeed, the major re- 
maining opposition to the proposal comes from the 
Treasury Department itself, which somewhat petu- 
lantly indicated, when the Byrnes Report appeared, that 
Mr. Byrnes had not consulted the Treasury in making 
his recommendations. In the face of preponderant evi- 
dence of the need for a change in the regulations gov- 
erning depreciation allowances, one wonders whether 
the Treasury’s attitude is not dictated by a stubborn 
desire to defend its own shortsightedness. It could be. 


Revenue agents have been so diligent during the past 
decade in levying retroactive assessments on corpora- 
tions through the device of revising established depre- 
ciation schedules that I understand the Treasury De- 
partment, in response to alarms and protests, actually 
had to issue a policy declaration promising manufactur- 
ers that they would be given a period of grace of at 
least three years between successive attacks: by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department on this very cornerstone of 
their accounting procedures. 

I cannot suppress a wry smile over the fact that if 
the Treasury had not embarked on its policy of 
whittling down depreciation allowances a decade of 
so ago, subsequent tax revenue would, in fact, have 
been higher than it has been. Had they permitted high 
depreciation allowances back in the days when the ‘ax 
on corporation income was, say, 1314%, as it was im 
1935, or 18%, as it was five years ago, many eqt!ip- 
ment-minded managements would by this time have 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Farm Credits After V-Day 


A Comparative Study of Conditions After Wars 


By D. A. GRANT 
Chicago Division Credit Manager, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


in 1944 are the best in many years, but it is neces- 
sary to look to the future because, somewhere 
down the line, there will be a marked change. 

In a broad way the Federal Government has been 
able to maintain a fairly good hold on inflation through 
the medium of the O.P.A. and other agencies, but leaks 
are occurring here and there such as (1) wages of 
labor, (2) stock and bond prices, (3) various commod- 
ity prices and (4) real estate values. 

Federal officials have made public statements regard- 
ing these matters. Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau expressed concern about rising prices. Federal 
Reserve Chairman Eccles says that stocks, bonds. farm 
and city real estate have gone up 40% to 80%. O.P.A. 
Administrator Bowles says that the O.P.A., or some 
other agency, should head off a boom in real estate 
prices. 

Inflationary pressure has already produced a sig- 
nificant and country-wide rise in both city and rural 
land prices and this is also accompanied by a demand 
for such properties. The owner of residential or farm 
property has little trouble in finding a buyer today; 
there are more would-be buyers than there are inter- 
ested sellers. 

Many will remember the great rise in the price of 
farm land which took place in World War I. Obvi- 
ously, there has not been such a drastic rise in prices 
per acre during this war, but let’s look at actual 
conditions. 


. The collection results on sales to farmer accounts 
wv 


Comparison of War Periods 


Herewith is a chart showing cash farm income and 
farm land value over the last thirty years. There are 
two surprising things shown by the chart. 
1. From 1940 to 1945 the farm land value has 
risen almost the same per cent as it did in 1915 
to 1918 (A to B). 

2. The major portion of the inflation of farm land 
values in World War I took place from 1918 
to 1920 and then declined rapidly to 1922. 

Will the same thing happen this time? Who knows? 
But one fact is clear—it can happen again. 

Aiter the Armistice of 1918 there was a world-wide 
demand for food from countries whose agricultural 
Prod«ction had been destroyed or disturbed. This re- 
sulte:' in ‘an unusually large demand for American farm 
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products and a very high level of income for the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

He in turn increased his holdings of land, of live- 
stock, of equipment and of supplies, all at greatly 
inflated prices. By 1921 the natural forces of supply 
and demand had come more nearly into balance. The 





1915 1940 
1918 1945 
B-B—Farm Income 
A-A—Farm Land Values 


bottom dropped out of farm commodity prices, followed 
by a like drop in land values, but with no similar shrink- 
age in the farmer’s indebtedness. 

As a result the farmer was insolvent, and an epi- 
demic of farm foreclosures set in, the farmer’s con- 
tracted consumer demand brought unemployment to 
industrial workers, closed the factories of industry, or 
greatly reduced their output, and the severe economic 
decline of 1921 was upon us. 


When Will Decline Come? 


’.. Perhaps it won’t happen that way this time. Let’s 
hope not—and there are good reasons to justify that 
hope so far as intensity of the decline is concerned, but 
the general trend of the economic curve will not be al- 
tered. Somewhere in the future an economic decline 
is coming. 

Actions of the Federal Government show that there 
is a keen awareness of the situation and that ways and 
means are being devised in an attempt to minunize the 
possible damages to the maintenance of economic sta- 
bility after the end of war, but :— 

1. Economic factors are not fully controllable by 
Governmental regulations, and 
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2. Political factions always creep in which make it 
difficult to legislate into being some controls 
which are economically sound. 


Economic Factors Involved 


Let’s look at some of the economic factors involved. 
In 1944, after four years of intensive agricultural 
operations, accompanied by subsidies and price controls, 
the gross income of the American farmer was $21,000,- 
000,000, an all-time high. These other facts had also 
taken place :— 

1. Decrease of mortgage debt... $1,000,000,000 

2. Increase of Cash and Bank 


DENS, cesauwudcdents¥ss 5,600,000,000 
3. Increase of Government Bond 
I, <ccecneus kv ud enee 2,300,000,000 


4. Increase of farm land values... 12,000,000,000 
5. Increase of crops, livestock and 
equipment values.......... 9,000,000,000 

Agriculture is certainly in an excellent condition, but 
that same state of affairs is the one which can and is 
now pushing up the price of farm land and accelerat- 
ing the purchase of such at ever higher figures. 

This fact. is proven by the figures on mortgage in- 
debtedness. While it is true that old mortgage debts 
have been reduced substantially, it is also a fact that 
there is an increase in both the number and amount of 
new mortgages. Personal loans, and those secured by 
collateral, also show an increase. 

That is exactly what happened during 1918-1920— 
the period just after the war when the greatest por- 
tion of the inflation in Farm Land Values took place. 
At that time there was an increase of $1,400,000,000 in 
personal loans to farmers and an increase of $3,000,- 
000,000 in mortgage debts. 


Who Is Seeking Land? 


Even now we may be facing a repetition of that 
same state of affairs and certainly so if there becomes 
an increased demand for farm land. This increased 
desire for land, and the willingness to pay an inflated 
price, will come from several sources :— 

1. Present owners who desire to increase their 
holdings, both as a means of investing surplus 
funds and because of excellent present-day re- 

_ turns on such an investment; 

2. Tenants who will use their bettered financial 
condition as a means to becoming owners; 

3. Those returning from military service who will 
be eligible to borrow sufficient to buy a farm; 
and ' 

4. War workers in city industrial plants—some of 
whom originated in the country and will return; 
others who are city bred but are desirous of 
owning land—all will have a sufficient surplus 
from wartime wages to permit realization of 
their life-long dream to “own a farm”—at least 
to make the down payment. 


Farmers Have Money in Bank 


With all four of these classes the primary desire will 
be to acquire land. The price per acre and its quality 
and productiveness can easily become secondary fac- 
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tors. It’s on such a foundation of sand that land boom: 


are built. 

There is still another danger. Today the farmer has 
more money in the bank than in many years. One of 
the main reasons for this is the lack of merchandise for 
his purchases. Sometime in the future that condition 
will change. 

Once again he will be able to buy farm machinery, 
automotive equipment and household devices. Such 
equipment as he now has is wearing out rapidly and 
will need replacement, and there will also be the oppor- 
tunity to acquire improved types of equipment—a four- 
row corn planter instead of a two-row; a one-man 
pick-up baler which will be more economical of labor 
than the present types; a quick-freeze unit and all the 
multitude of electrical devices which will accompany 
the extension of rural electrification. The purchase of 
all these can rapidly deplete any savings of cash and 
war bonds and we'll be left with unpaid accounts; it 
has happened before; it can happen again. 

No one knows when, or to what degree, these 
changes will occur because it is impossible to forecast 
the future with accuracy, but the economic curve may 
very likely be something like this: 


ote 
2 ee 
A,” i Pi \ 
4 ae \ 
‘i s 
1-2 Wartime prosperity 
2-3 Recession during reconversion 
3-4 Post-war prosperity 
4-5 Post-war decline ‘ 
Farm Collection Picture 
Today we seemingly are at point “A.” This may 


be a long ways from “B,” the start of the post-war 
depression, but it’s none too soon to start on improve- 
ment of farm collections because : 

1. The farmers have money today and should be 

able to pay on shorter terms, and 

2. Long-term credits were built up over a num- 

ber of years, and it’s going to take some time 
to bring about a deduction in terms. 

In these times it behooves all grantors of farmer 
credit to take cognizance of the economic conditions of 
today and the possibilities of tomorrow. There may 
be cases of profitable farmer business where, for some 
specific reason, it is necessary to extend longer than 
usual terms, but these cases should be in the minority 
and only where there is a minimum possibility of ulti- 
mate loss. 

The soundest sales and credit policy will be to make 
short terms the rule and long terms the exception. 
Now, if ever, is the time to collect all farmer accounts 
on the shortest possible terms and to sell on the basis 
of products and service and not on credit. 
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“Public Debt No Burden? 


An Economist Analyses This Theory of Finance 


BY J. E. LeROSSIGNOL, 


Dean Emeritus, College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska 


are much concerned about our federal debt which, 
on Jan. 1, 1945, amounted to more than $230,- 
000,000,000, and which, by the end of the war, 
may exceed $300,000,000,000 and involve an annual 
interest charge of about $6,000,000,000. These gentle- 
men are still troubled about the unbalanced budget, the 
heavy burden we are passing to the shoulders of pos- 
terity and the danger of inflation and national bank- 
ruptcy. Is it possible that they may be mistaken? 
From these pessimists and their ferebodings it is 
consoling, if not altogether reassuring, to turn to the 
economists and statesmen of the school of Lord John 
Maynard Keynes who, in view of the fact that we 
must incur an enormous debt in order to win the war, 
not only make the best of a bad job but actually glorify 
public debt as a means of putting money in circulation, 
creating full employment of personal and material re- 
sources, and raising the national money income to such 
a height as to make six billion dollars look very small 
indeed. In brief, according to these optimists we have 
been able, by the magic of money, to lift ourselves by 
the bootstraps. 


a The old-fashioned watchdogs of the Treasury 
iw 


A Statement of the Modern Theory 


A typical statement of this modern attitude toward 
deficit financing was given by Professor Alvin Han- 
sen of Harvard, and Mr. Guy Greer, of Fortune, when 
they, wrote as follows: 

“Internal public debt is so different from what we 
commonly think of as debt . . . that it should scarcely 
be called debt at all. .. . Usually a nation incurs an in- 
ternal debt when confronted with some great task the 
cost of which cannot be distributed at once among the 
citizens. The full cost is paid by the community as a 
whole while the job is being done, but the distribution 
of it is postponed. The government simply sells its 
bonds to those who have money to lend (including 
banks) and the proceeds are used to pay for the un- 
dertaking. Later on... taxes will be collected to ser- 
vice the bonds, and when interest or principal pay- 
ments are made on them the money is merely shifted 
about within the economic system. Thus in these terms 
it is foolish to talk of one generation burdening another 
with paying for any sort of task accomplished—except, 
of course, when in doing the job irreplaceable natural 
resources are used up or productive equipment is 
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destroyed or worn out and not replaced.” The italics 
are mine. 

It may be that the economists of the old school are 
too pessimistic about deficit financing and our astro- 
nomical public debt, but surely those of the new model. 
are far too optimistic. At any rate, the foregoing state 
ment is both true and false. It is true that the full cost 
of the debt is paid within—not by—the community as 
a whole, and that future payments of interest and prin- 
cipal are merely transferred from one set of persons 
to another within the economic system. This is the 
half-truth which these optimists overstress. 


Who Actually Pays? 


But as to the individuals of whom the community is 
composed the statement is false. The burden of debt is 
not borne at first by the community as a whole, but by 
the subscribers to the war bonds, and the non-sub- 
scribers are excused for a time. But when the time of 
payment comes, whether of interest or principal, all 
of the taxpayers pay something and the bondholders 
are partially reimbursed. Collectively the money is 
merely transferred from one pocket to another within 
the community; but individually some pay more than 
they receive, while others receive more than they pay. 
Evidently, then, those who say that no burden is borne 
by future generations are guilty of what logicians call 
the fallacy of composition and division. 

The same fallacy is nicely exposed by Mr. Roy A. 
Foulke, of Dun & Bradstreet, when he writes: “The 
widely quoted current aphorism, that ‘we owe the debt 
to ourselves’ is an unfortunately ambiguous phrase as 
the ‘we’ and ‘ourselves,’ while carrying connotations 
of the same individuals, actually refer to different en- 
tities. ‘We’ refers to the Federal Government and 
‘ourselves’ to you and me as individuals. The issue 
and the logic become somewhat confused bv the simple 
use of two different first person pronouns.” 

Of course, if our bondholders and taxpayers were 
the same persons and paid taxes in exact proportion to 
their holdings, they alone would bear the burden at the 
time of subscription. Later on they would pay taxes 
for servicing the bonds, but these particular taxes 
would not burden them at all, inasmuch as they would 
get all that money back in payments of interest and 
principal. In that case, however, they might as well— 
or better—have paid the same amount in taxes instead 
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of buying claims on their own future incomes which, 
for them, would be buying worthless bonds. 


Who Holds the Bonds? 


But this imaginary identity of bondholders and tax- 
payers is very far from their actual relationship, as may 
be inferred from the data of ownership of United 
States Government securities given in the Federal Re- 

_serve Bulletin of March, 1945. As of December, 
1944, the securities were held by the following: 
$77,500,000,000 
49,200,000,000 
27,900,000,000 


Commercial banks 

Individuals 

Insurance companies and savings banks.... 

Other corporations and associations and 
state and local governments 

Federal agencies and trust funds 

Federal Reserve Banks 


35,200,000,000 
21,674,000,000 
18,846,000,000 


$230,361,000,000 


From these figures and other sources of informa- 
tion we may safely guess that most of the securities are 
owned and will continue to be owned by banks and rela- 
tively prosperous people. True, “individuals” are 
credited with securities amounting to $49,200,000,000, 
but, as is well known, relatively poor people commonly 
sell their E bonds and other securities shortly after 
buying them. Insurance companies, too, hold billions 
of dollars worth of war bonds, and are supposed to 
represent the masses, but as a matter of fact the bulk 
of the total insurance in force is held by the rich and 
the well-to-do. 

The servicing of the debt, therefore, may not impose 
a second burden upon the rich and the well-to-do, who 
receive in interest what they have paid in taxes, but 
the relatively poor and many business concerns, who 
own few bonds and pay more or less of the taxes, cer- 
tainly bear a burden, whether they feel it or not, and 
are likely to feel it more and more as the debt increases 
and interest charges become an increasing fraction of 
the national income. For this reason there may be 
before long a conflict of interests between taxpayers 
as such and bondholders as such—too often invidiously 
designated as taxpayers and tax-eaters—and a popular 
demand for drastic reduction of the rate of interest, 
if not for actual repudiation. 


Are Taxes No Burden? 


Inasmuch as the federal budget is running an an- 
nual deficit of about $50,000,000,000, the national debt 
is bound to increase until the end of the war and for 
some time thereafter, and will presently reach the astro- 
nomical magnitude of $300,000,000,000, with a yearly 
interest charge of about $6,000,000,000, which must be 
provided by the taxpayers, if not by more and more 
deficit financing. To say, therefore, that an internal 
debt’ imposes no burden upon future generations be- 
cause, forsooth, when payments on interest or prin- 
cipal are made, “the money is merely shifted about 
within the economic system,” is to say that taxation 
itself involves no burden, a proposition which, to any 
taxpayer, rich or poor, must seem absurd. As well 
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might one say that robbery, monopoly, or any other sor: 
of exploitation involve no burden because the money 
taken from one party is merely transferred to anothe: 
The argument about the burden of our internal deb: 
would be ended here and now but for the fact tha 
Professor Hansen and his followers are not thinkin: 
so much of individual welfare as of the welfare oi 
the nation as a whole. What they seem to mean, 
though they do not explicitly say so, is that it makes 
no difference to the nation who pays or bears the taxes 
so long as the buying and investing power remains 
within the country. And yet, quite inconsistently, they 
repudiate that view by suggesting improvements in 
methods of taxation in order to place the burden where 
it can be most easily borne and do the least harm. 
Thus Professor Hansen and Mr. Greer say, in the 
article already quoted: “As we have already empha- 
sized, the servicing of the public debt, which is in 
effect the payment of interest on it, neither decreases 


‘nor increases the total income of the community. 


Whatever amount taken for this purpose from one 
group is promptly handed over to another group, for 
whom it becomes income. We have seen, moreover, 
that the paying groups and the receiving groups 
(though less true for the individual bondholders) tend 
indirectly to become the same because of the services 
received from institutions. They are never precisely 
the same, however, and it is hardly conceivable that 
they would in any case remain, the same for long, be- 
cause people will always be buying and selling bonds. 
Consequently, the kind of taxation levied to service 


the debt, as well as for other purposes, might become 


a matter of great importance.” 


A Bad Tax System Affects Everyone 


Here we have a rather vague intimation that the 
question of burden or no burden must be considered 
from two points of view—the short run and the long 
run. In the very short run the payment of interest 
involves neither increase nor decrease in the national 
money income, and this is obvious, for what some per- 
sons pay others receive. It is not so clear, however, 
that such payments involve no change in the national 
welfare, even in the short run, as when the poor are 
making payments to the rich, or the rich to the poor. 

But in the long run, as the writers have admitted, 
a bad system of taxation, by transferring buying and 
investing power from one set of persons to another, 
might seriously interfere with production, retard the 
growth of the national money income, and diminish 
economic welfare. The discussion of this question does 
not lend itself to exact statistical treatment, but light 
may be thrown upon its dark places by economic theory 
backed by the experience of practical business 
executives. 

A cursory examination of the present system of fed- 
eral taxation shows that more than 86 per cent of the 
internal revenue is derived from income taxes and the 
rest from various sources, as indicated in the following 


list of collections during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944. 
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Internal Revenue Collections 


Individual income taxes................05 $17,292,000,000 
SE Ey eer Eee rt 5,468,000,000 
TERRE BOOTS WOMES. 5a. oo 06558 cles deck on 9,345,000,000 
oe we a ee) eee ae oe _ 381,000,000 
Wy HE GI HOE ok ois caves cee es edocs 511,000,000 
Alcoholic beverages and tobacco taxes...... 2,606,000,000 
Manufacturers and retailers excise taxes... _ 729,000,000 
MisCOANOCUS) TO XES isi oxis'e's os Ge dew srs 2,048,000,000 

BEET: Seditccucdneedodseesduanstenseiee $38,381,000,000 


From this exposé it is evident that the United States 
Treasury, under the stress of war, has been obliged 
to levy taxes wherever they could be collected with- 
out too much public protest. Reminding one of the 
fighters’ maxim at Donnybrook Fair: ‘““Wherever you 
see a head, hit it,” and the cynical remark of a clever 
Frenchman who said that the way of taxation was like 
that of plucking a goose so as to get the most feathers 
with the least squawking. 


Our System Should Be Revised 


However that may be, in the time of transition after 
the war, when the expenditure of borrowed money will 
be drastically reduced, and the federal budget will re- 
quire an annual revenue of from twenty to twenty-five 
billion dollars, and private enterprise will be expected 
to carry on and employ, it will be more than ever neces- 
sary to examine and adjust our system of taxation so 
as to relieve those most heavily burdened and those 
who can contribute most toward maintaining the 
national income and increasing the general welfare. 

Those who have paid the most in taxes during the 
past four years are, of course, the very wealthy, who 
have parted with a large fraction of their income— 
in some cases nearly all of it—but one can hardly say 
that they have suffered the most, inasmuch as they 
have usually had something left and have not had to 
cut their consumption to any great extent. But dur- 
ing this time of enormous borrowing and spending and 
considerable inflation, those who have suffered most 
have doubtless been the millions of white-collar people, 
whose incomes have increased less than the cost of liv- 
ing. In those years the cost of living has increased 
by about 29 per cent, but the salary-wages of em- 
ployees in retail trade have increased on the average 
by only 28 per cent; state and local government em- 
ployees, including teachers, by 14 per cent; federal 
employees, 13 per cent; and bank clerks, 7 per cent. 
These averages are low, in all conscience, but those 
whose incomes have been below the average must have 
been in a bad way. 


Sales Taxes Hit Lower Brackets 


[t is not easy to point out just what changes in our 
system of taxation could be made to relieve this situa- 
tion, but something might be done positively by re- 
ducing the excise taxes and, negatively, by refraining 
from imposing additional sales taxes, which tend to fall 
more heavily upon the lower than the higher income 
groups, and which, by limiting buying and consump- 
tion, tend to limit selling and production as well. To 
be sure, some of the money paid in sales: taxes may 
be metely transferred to the receivers of interest on 
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the public debt, but if these receivers, presumably well- 
to-do-people, should neither spend nor invest that in- 
come, the long-run effect of the tax would be injurious 
to the community at large. In this connection Hansen 
and Greer write: 

“If there is always to be enough effective purchas- 
ing power to buy a full employment output of goeds 
and services, the lower income groups must not have 
their already ‘inadqeuate receipts further lowered 
through taxation. This is why, irrespective of ethical 
considerations, sales taxes and other levies on con- 
sumption are under ordinary peacetime conditions ex- 
tremely bad for the economy.” 

Something may be done, therefore, by way of reliev- 
ing the lower income groups and thus encouraging 
production for an expanding market, but far more can 
be achieved by a general reduction of taxes, by doing 
away with most, if not all, of the corporation and ex- 
cess profits taxes, and by having, in place of them, a 
single, graduated income tax. The present system, in- 
volving much double taxation of incomes, was doubt- 
less necessary in wartime, but now that the expenditure 
of borrowed money must be drastically reduced, if not 
eliminated, and private investment and management are 
expected to take its place, business enterprise must re- 
ceive special encouragement if it is to rise to the occa- 
sion and carry on. Thus Hansen and Greer, in 
concluding their interesting article, say: 


Need for Equity Capital 


“We must revise our tax system with the view to 
encouraging investment in equity capital, particularly 
as regards new enterprises or the expansion of old 
ones. This would involve, among other things, out- 
right repeal of the excess-profits tax and the capital- 
gains tax immediately after the war and, as rapidly as 
possible, a shift away from taxes on business as such, 
toward increasing reliance for revenues on a broadly 
based progressive individual income tax as the core of 
our tax structure.” 

Another fine statement of this position has been made 
by the Research Committee of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development and is worth quoting here. In 
discussing one of the major objectives of postwar taxa- 
tion they say: 

“The tax system must impose the least possible re- 
striction upon expansion of production and employ- 
ment. Particular care should be taken not to discourage 
the launching of new enterprises and the natural urge 
of every business man to try to make his business 
grow. By the continuous starting of new businesses, 
and the steady growth of old ones, more jobs get 
created and more wages get paid. Care must also be 
taken that personal income taxation does not penalize 
unusual abilities, or undermine thrift, ambition and 
hard work by unduly limiting the rewards. This gen- 
eral objective means, also, that taxes should cut as little 
as possible into the buying power of consumers; for 
the more buying power each one‘has the broader is the 
market demand for: all goods and services:” 

Referring to the graduated personal income tax, 
they go on to say: re 

“This form of taxationihas:less of. a repressive: effect 

vere (Continued on ‘page 26) “ 
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Distribution Methods After V-Day ? 


May Have Marked Effect on Credit of Old Customers 


By J. E. BULLARD 


Transportation Engineer 


tation after this war will affect distribution and 

individual business concerns as profoundly as 

they did after the Civil War. It, also, is to be 
expected these improvements will result in those busi- 
ness men, who take full advantage of the opportunities 
presented, making great successes of their undertak- 
ings while, at least, some established concerns which 
have been good credit risks in the past will become less 
and less desirable risks, for the simple reason they do 
not seem to be able to change their methods and their 
policies to make them meet the new conditions. 

As a guide to the future it often is well to review 
the past. It was railroad building which provided bet- 
ter and better transportation after the Civil War. 
Though railroad building started in this country as 
early as 1830, there were only 30,283 miles in operation 
in 1860, and it was not until 1869, when the Union 
Pacific met the Central Pacific, that a transcontinental 
rail trip became possible. By 1870 the total railroad 
mileage in the United States had risen to 53,878. Dur- 
ing the decade which started with the Civil War. there- 
fore, the additional railroad building equalled 77 per 
cent of the lines operating in 1860. During the next 
decade new roads equalled 75 per cent of the lines in 
existence in 1870, giving a total of 94,671 in 1880. By 
1890 new construction for the decade amounted to 72 
per cent of the 1880 mileage, giving a total for the 
nation of 163,597. From then on to 1920, after which 
there came a reduction of the mileage in use, the rail- 
road mileage in this country rose to 252,845. 


= It is to be expected improvements in transpor- 


Developments of Rail Era 


It was during this era of railroad building that the 
city department store came into its own, started multi- 
plying in number and did a large and larger percent- 
age of the retail business. As the railroad systems 
covered more and more of the nation, both chain stores 
and mail order houses were founded and flourished to 
a greater and greater degree. The old-fashioned coun- 
try store, however, found it more and more difficult 
to make ends meet. Net profits, in the case of many 
of them, fell off. Volume of sales went down to a 
dangerous degree. Some, which previously had been 
excellent credit risks, drifted closer and closer to 
bankruptcy. 


Small independent stores in the cities also found it 
more and more difficult to make ends meet in many 
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instances. Improved and faster transportation worked 
a revolution in business and industry, and those who 
did not keep in step with progress fell by the wayside. 
Credit appraisers who failed to heed what was tak- 
ing place ‘discovered they were forced to take large 
credit losses. Manufacturing units became larger as 
the means for distribution became better. More and 
more national magazines began to be published and 
circulations mounted as more and more manufacturers 
sought national distribution for their brands and sought 
advertising media to acquaint the people of the nation 
with what they had to sell. 


Interurban Era Came Next 


By 1890 the railroad building was virtually com- 
pleted, but from then on till about 1910 came the trol- 
ley car building era. This still further plagued the 
country store and helped the city establishments as 
suburban lines reached farther and farther out into 
the country, providing good service to village after 
village. 

After the last war came highway building and bet- 
ter motor vehicles, which resulted in bus, truck and 
personal transportation better than anything which had 
existed before. During this era more and more busi- 
ness went back to the country because of motor tour- 
ing and also the business acumen of more and more 
business men with establishments in small communities. 

Some men seeing the handwriting on the wal! took 
full advantage of the new opportunities offered. For 
example, a village blacksmith, as he saw the use of 
automobiles increasing, gave more and more attention 
to repairing them. At first, most of his service to 
motorists consisted of repairing or replacing springs. 
Gradually car service increased until it demanded more 
and more of his time. Also, it became desirable to 
stock more and more parts and accessories. Before he 
fully realized it, he was operating a parts and ac- 
cessory store and needing more space. He moved to 
a store in the business section of his village and opened 
one of the largest and best stocked parts and accessory 
stores in his state. He claimed to be attracting cus- 
tomers from twenty or more miles from his store 
shortly after the last war. 


A Crisis for the Country Store 


One country store, a store which had been profitable 
since it was founded, began losing more and more 
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usiness as trolley car service and railroad trains took 
more and more people to the nearest city. Each year 
it became more and more difficult to make ends meet. 
This proved to be the story of more and more country 
stores, the owners of which did not understand what 
was taking place and failed to change their methods 
and their policies to meet the new conditions. 

Other country store owners, however, eventually be- 
gan to attract business from the cities. They demon- 
strated it was not so much the location which counted, 
at least after adequate transportation facilities, includ- 
ing the motor vehicles, were available, as having in 
stock what people wanted and speeding up the rate of 
turnover to as high a point as possible. 

From the Civil War on improvements in transpor- 
tation have resulted in a shortening of the time be- 
tween the production of goods and the placing of them 
in the hands of the consumer. A higher rate of turn- 
over also has been accompanied by more and more 
attention being given to style or fashions. Another 
factor has been a greater standardization of the de- 
mands of consumers. 


Wholesalers Also Affected 


A wholesaler handling goods having a style element 
stated back in the 1920s that in the old days his com- 
pany placed large orders in the spring and in the fall. 
As goods were received they were placed in the com- 
pany’s warehouse. No one worried about the rate of 
turnover. The first year style goods were sold in the 
larger cities, the next in smaller cities, and if any- 
thing was left over the third year it was sold in cross- 
road villages. Improved transportation, together with 
the radio, motion pictures, national magazines, etc., 
changed all this. The time had come, he pointed out, 
when the wholesaler’s stock was no greater than large 
stores which retailed only once considered necessary. 
Unless style goods could be sold before they went out 
of style in the cities, they could not be sold in any 
part of the territory the wholesaler served. The solu- 
tion of the problem proved to be to keep the rate of 
turnover just as high as possible and to buy for imme- 
diate resale. 

Credit executives who watched their, customers 
closely and began to restrict credit as soon as it be- 
came apparent a customer was failing to fit his busi- 
ness to the conditions which existed kept their credit 
losses down. Those who did not but based credit 
evaluations on the past record of customers were for- 
tunate indeed if their credit losses did not increase to 
a considerable degree, due to the bankruptcy of once- 
Prosperous concerns. 


The New Peace Time Era 


The postwar era promises to witness improvements 
i transportation even greater than those which fol- 
lowed the Civil War. After that war there were some 
three decades of railroad building and changes in dis- 
tribution took place gradually. After this war, there 
's no doubt that air transportation will play much the 
same part that railroad transportation did after the 
Civil War. There is one great difference, however. 
The development of air transportation in the United 
States had reached a stage before the war which is 
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comparavie to the development ox rail transportation at 
the start of the Civil War. There the comparison ends. 

This war has resulted in the creating of a vast net- 
work of airways throughout the world. In 1944 the Air 
Transport command, as a whole, was dispatching one 
transatlantic flight every 19 minutes. In addition there 
were the Pacific flights. Today, according to C. E. 
McCollum, general manager, TWA Central District, 
no two important points on the earth’s surface are 
farther apart in time by air than are San Francisco 
and New York City by train. During our Civil War 
there was not extensive railroad building, but during 
this war there has been an increase in the number and 
mileage of airways which defies the imagination. After 
the war we will have the planes, the personnel and the 
experience, the airports and all else required for world- 
wide air transportation which it would have required 
years longer to provide in peacetime. During this 
war we have gone about as far in air transportation 
as we went in railroad transportation during the twenty- 
five years after the Civil War. 

Planes are now operating at 200 and at 300 miles 
an hour. World routes have been planned. Planes 
with cruising speeds of 400 miles an hour are being 
built. Both jet propulsion and the gas turbine give 
promise for the future and still higher speeds than 
any realized in the past or present may be expected. 
The war appears to have placed air transportation some 
25 years ahead of what it normlly would have heen. 


A Revolution in Transportation 


Only governmental restrictions on air transportation 
can prevent a revolution in transportation as a whole. 
High-speed air transportation can be expected, to be 
accompanied by higher average speeds on our railroads 
and higher motor vehicle speeds. All this increase in 
speed should shorten the time between the producer 
and the consumer of goods of every kind and nature. 
Certainly it will be risky to take it for granted that 
no great change will take place in business practices, 
methods and policies because of air transportation. 
Obviously, not all freight, express and passengers are 
going to be carried by air in the near future; probably 
never will be. Overnight emergency. shipments from 
distant points, however, do make it possible to speed 
up turnover in retail stores, to deliver needed parts 
for machines, etc. Stock of all kinds can be reduced 
in volume. Spark plugs delivered by air from the 
United States to India already have enabled more sup- 
plies to be flown over the hump into China. 

The point is that the transportation we wil! have 
after the war cannot fail to have a profound effect 
upon business. Those individuals and firms taking full 
advantage of the opportunities offered will become 
more prosperous, will make more money. They will 
be safer credit risks. Those not quick to fit their busi- 
nesses to the new conditions may not he able to remain 
in business at all. 

Credit executives who watch the changes as they 
take place and learn how they can be met most success- 
fully, surely will meet smaller losses if they make cer- 
tain those whose credit they pass are taking the steps 
necessary to profit. There appears to be a good chance 
that within ten vears after this war transportation im- 
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provements will bring avout changes as great as, per- 
haps greater than, were experienced during the first 
three decades after the Civil War. This can mean 
large losses te those concerns unable to meet the new 
conditions, and it can mean large profits to those who 
are successful in taking full advantage of the new op- 
portunities which are offered. 


Turnover to be Faster 


There is no way of predicting with any degree of 
certainty just what changes will take place in business 
as a result of high-speed world-wide transportation by 
air. One thing, however, can be taken for granted, the 
rate of turnover will be faster. Less time will elapse 
between the time any given item of production comes 
off the last machine in the factory and it is in the 
hands of the consumer. This is likely to hold for 
everything, including food products and the time lapse 
between harvest and consumption by the consumer. 

It can be assumed, therefore, that every business unit 
from the producer to the retailer will be forced to 
speed up the rate of turnover. At any rate, each in- 
crease in speed of transportation and each extension 
of new forms of transportation to more distant points 
has resulted in the necessity of higher turnover rates 
to meet the new forms of competition which arises. 


Some fifteen years ago a department store ‘official 
stated, but not for publication under his name. that the 
keenest competition his store had to meet was that of 
the little specialty stores in the shopping district. “They 
are able to give just as good values as we do,” he ex- 
plained, “because they have learned to keep their rate 
of turnover high and they can render more personal- 
ized service.” 


Chance for Specialty Stores 


In the early days of the department store business 
that was rarely the case. It requires a good many years 
for many a small store owner to realize that he could 
keep his cost of doing business at least as low as that 
of the big department store, that he could buy on 
the average at prices which might not be too much out 
of line with what the department store paid, that the 
rate of turnover through careful buying could be 
raised to that of the department store. Those business 
men who realized first the profit in high turnover rates 
and the possibilities along these lines which improved 
transportation made possible were the ones who prof- 
ited most. Regardless of the new methods of distri- 
bution adopted, it was the speed attained in bringing 
goods from the producer to the consumer which played 
the most important part in increasing net profits. 

One’s imagination can picture all sorts of changes 
which could take place after this war. Future air trans- 
portation may make possible overnight delivery of 
orders telephoned to points 4,000 or more miles avvay. 
Fresh fruit, berries, etc., could be flown here in our 
winter from South America. 

Speculation and predetermined conclusions, how- 
ever, may prove wrong. Of only one thing can we be 
certain. During this war the greatest network of air- 
ways ever developed has been in operation. There are 
the pilots, the maintenance and service crews, the ad- 
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ministrative officers and all else, including planes and 
factories and designers fully experienced and capable of 
building new and better planes in the future. It is un- 
likely all this capacity, all this personnel will not '« 
utilized after the war is over. 

It is a fact that each improvement in transportation 
has a profound effect upon distribution, that it speeds 
up distribution and tends to lower the gross margin of 
each of the units in the distribution system. Obvi- 
ously, new methods have to be applied to meet the 
new competition which arises. If those who evaluate 
credits do not keep close watch to make certain their 
customers are keeping step with progress, it becomes 
easy if not inevitable to increase credit losses to a 
dangerous degree. 


Need for Careful Buying 


One department in an old department store had not 
been showing the profit the store management thought 
it should. A new buyer was engaged. . A study of the 
department showed it had not been keeping pace with 
changes which were taking place. Increased use of 
the automobile, for example, had resulted in changes 
in demand which made it difficult to maintain the re- 
quired rate of turnover. 

The new buyer, therefore, bought not only carefully, 
but never placed reorders for the same goods. “If I re- 
order,” she explained, “I am certain sooner or later 
to have on hand goods I cannot sell for what they cost 
if I can sell them at all.”” There were no departments 
in this store fifty years earlier where any such precau- 
tions would have been necessary. 

Improvements in transportation since the Civil War 
brought at least four new forms of retailing—the de- 
partment store, the chain store, the mail order house 
and the super-market. New forms of distribution can 
be expected after this war. Just what they will be 
cannot be predicted with any degree of accuracy. They 
will offer competition to established methods of distri- 
bution and their object will be, at least in part, to 
shorten the time lapse between production and con- 
sumption, between the finishing of the product in the 
factory and the using of it by the final purchaser. 

It can be taken for granted, therefore, there will be 
at least two things which will have to be kept in mind. 
Those who have anything to sell will have to offer what 
the people really want. Retailers will have to have in 
stock what their customers want and have it when thev 
want it, not before they want it and not after they have 
lost their desire for it. 

Buying, therefore, will have to be done with even 
greater care than ever before, and every dollar in- 
vested in the business will have to be made to work 
harder than it has seemed possible to make a dollar 
work. 


Opportunity for Credit Men 


The person closest to a business is not always able 
to see as clearly what is wrong as is the person who 
is more detached. This means that those who pass 
credits can play an extremely important part in help- 
ing established business concerns meet new conditions 
as they arise. Just as nobody gains in war, so nobody 

(Continued on page 26) 
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GEARED TO HELP YOU GET THE MOST 
FROM YOUR BURROUGHS MACHINES 


MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Regular, periodic inspection, lubrication 
and adjustment of your Burroughs machines 
can do much to insure best performance 
and maximum production. All Burroughs 
service is rendered by factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service men. Cost is 
j moderate . . . and all service work is 
» guaranteed by Burroughs. If you have 
: en nof already done so, arrange now for 
aA S- this efficient, low-cost protection. 
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INFORMATION SERVICE. 
The Burroughs technical staff is working with 
users constantly —helping, them make fullest use 
of the business machines they flow own. .°. 
helping them adapt these machines to new. con- 
ditions. The services of this staff, as well as the 
up-to-date machine accounting information in 
the files maintained in every Burroughs office, 
are available to you at all times. 


Ras 


For help in getting the fullest use from your present 
Burroughs machines, call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich, 





SUPPLY SERVICE | ~~, 


Quality supplies, too, can play an Gportent part 
in maintaining highest standards of production 
in office work. Burroughs carbon papers, rib- 
bons, roll papers and other supplies for all 
makes of business machines are manufactured to 
speciiications that Burroughs’ years of experi- 
ence have proved give best results. It will pay to 


standardize on Burroughs quality supplies. ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE . BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 






rroughs 
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f / IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 
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High Court Outlaws Basing Point 
Price Systems 


BY W. RANDOLPH MONTGOMERY 


General Counsel, National Association of Credit Men, New York City 


meaning and application of the Robinson-Patman 

amendment to the Clayton Act (Chap. 592, 49 

Stat. 1526, 15 U.S.C. Sec. 13) were handed down 

by the United States Supreme Court on April 23, 1945, 
whereby the Court outlawed the use of basing-point 
delivered price systems which failed to make due 
allowance in the delivered prices for differentials in 
the cost of delivery. 

The Court held that: 

1. A basing-point system resulting in price dis- 
criminations, which are not measured by differences 
in the cost of manufacture, sale or delivery resulting 
from the different methods or quantities in which 
commodities are sold and delivered, is illegal. 

2. Price discriminations resulting from the sys- 
tematic inclusion of the freight differential in com- 
puting the delivered price are illegal in the absence 
of an implicit exception in the statute for a basing- 
point system. 

3. The prohibition in the statute against price dis- 
crimination is not limited to buyers at the same de- 
livery point but extends to purchasers who are in 
competition with each other, even though located 
in different localities. 

4. Price discrimination is illegal where it will prob- 
ably have an injurious effect on competition even 
though it be not shown that in fact such adverse 
effect has resulted. 

5. Illegal discrimination results from establish- 
ing a period during which customers may book 
orders at present prices in anticipation of an an- 
nounced advance. 


6. Advertising allowances not granted equally to 
all purchasers are proscribed even though the adver- 
tising arrangement was not made in or required by a 
purchase contract. 


7. The establishment of a basing-point price sys- 
tem cannot be justified on the ground that it was 
established in order to meet competitive prices estab- 
lished by competitors through an illegal basing-point 
system—the intention of the statute being that a 
seller may meet a competitor’s lower price only in 
individual competitive situations rather than upon a 
general system of competition. 


Two decisions oi major importance involving the 


The Robinson-Patman Act 


The Robinson-Patman Act, among other things, pro- 
vides that it shall be unlawful for any person engaged 
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i Commerce to discriminate in price, either directly or 
indirectly, between different purchasers of commodi- 
ties of like grade and quality, where the etfect of such 
discrimination may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce, or to injure, destroy or prevent competition 
with any person who either grants or knowingly re- 
ceives the benefit of such discrimination, or with cus- 
tomers of either of them; but that differentials are per- 
missible which make only due allowance for differences 
in the cost of manufacture, sale or delivery resulting 
from the different methods or quantities in whish com- 
modities are sold or delivered to the purchasers (Sec- 
tion 2 (a).) 

The Act further provides that upon proof of a dis- 
crimination, the presumption of wrong doing may be 
rebutted by showing that the seller’s lower price was 
made in good faith to meet an equally low price of a 
competitor. (Section 2 (b).) 


Prohibits Special Allowances 


The statute specifically prohibits, among other 
things, the granting of advertising or service allow- 
ances, unless they are made available on proportionately 
equal terms to other customers competing in the dis- 
tribution of the commodity. (Section 3.) 

The two recent decisions were made in the cases of 
“Corn Products Refining Co. and Corn Products Sales 
Co. v. Fed. Tr. Com.” and “Fed. Tr. Com. v. A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. and Staley Sales Corp.” 

In the Corn Products case it was shown that the 
companies sold glucose only at delivered prices, com- 
buted by adding to a base-price at Chicago the pub- 
lished freight tariff from Chicago to the several points 
of delivery. Deliveries were in fact made from fac- 
tories at Kansas City and Chicago. Consequently there 
was included in the delivered price on shipments from 
Kansas City an amount of “freight” which usually 
did not correspond to the actual freight. 

It was contended by the Federal Trade Commission 
that when shipments were made from Kansas City, the 
basing-point system resulted in discriminations in price 
between different purchasers of glucose, which were 
not measured by “differences in the cost of manufac- 
ture, sale or delivery resulting from the differing 
methods or quantities in which such commodities are to 
such purchasers sold and delivered.” 


(Continued on page 28) 
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re Your Credit Files 
Ready for Peace? 


Keeping Credit Files up-to-date during the rapidly changing conditions in the 
conversion from a war to a peace-time economy is one of the difficult tasks 


facing Credit Executives. 


Financial Statements provide the frame-work around which to build credit files. 
But such Financial Statements must be up-to-date and reflect the condition of 
your customers now as they change back to the open competition of peace-time 


business conditions. 


Time was when one Financial Statement a year was thought adequate. Many 
of the leading Credit and Financial officers are now asking for quarterly State- 
ments, and a large number are now asking for a current Financial Statement 


with which to begin a new credit analysis for each customer. 


This is where the standard forms as published by the National Association of 


Credit Men will do yeoman’s service for you. When you send your customer 
one of the standard N.A.C.M. Financial Statement Forms, you back your 


request with the prestige of your great nationwide organization. 


Three of the Six Financial Statement Forms 
offered by Your National Association are shown 


on the next three pages 
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This Form—No. 5-W-—ls for 
Reports by the Average Retailers 


Kind of Business. ath deci diaiicaasRacacuaaaieeibaapeed 
At Close of Business on _EE_ City. 
ISSUED TO. <a {Mome,of,tm cating 
FORM APPROVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN} 
For the purpose of obtaining merchandise from you on credit, or for the extension of credit, we make the following statement 
tn writing, intending that you should rely thereon respecting our exact financial condition. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ie 


Accounts Payable (for Merchandise) 
Notes & Acceptances Payable for Merchandise 


(Amt. 60 Days Past Due $ 
(Amt. Sold or Pledged $0) 
Notes and Trade Acceptances Receivable 
(Amt. Sold or Pledged $l) 
Merchandise Inventory. Not on Consignment or 
Conditional Sale, at Cost or Market which- 
C0OT 00 ROWE cree 
(Amount Pledged § 
Other Current Assets (Describe) 


Other Taxes, Including Sales Taxes, Accrued_— 
QE 
Rental, Payrolls, etc. Acctued_____ 


TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES. 
Mortgage on Land and Bu 


Land and Buildings (Depreciated Value) accra gtrtesccncinn, 


Machinery, Fixtures and Equipment (Depreciated 


Value) Other Liabilities, No Current (Describe). 


Net Worth or { Sana § 
TOTAL NET WORTH AND LIABILITIES_____ 


Amount you are table for as endorser, | What books of Account do you koop? 
guoranter, surgty § aiadiintas 
Amount of delinquent taxes: 

Sales tax $_______Income tax $_____. 
Property tax $-—,Other taxes $.——— | Date of latest audit 

Amount ef merchandise held on consign- 

ment §$ Title to business premises is in name of 
Amount of machinery er equipment held 

under lease $ If premises leased state annual rental 
Amount of mechinery or equipment under . 
conditional sale $ 

Amount you pay per month on lease or 
conditional sale centract § 


Date of latest inventory 


Name of your bank(s) 


The statement above and on the back of this form has been carefully read by the undersigned (both the printed and written matter), and is, to 
my knowledge, in all respects complete, aceurate and truthful. It discloses to you the true state of my (our) financial condition on the 


day o_O SCSince that time there has been no material unfavorable change in my (our) financial ‘condition, and if 
any such ehange takes ae I (we) will Kr you notice. Until such notice is given, you are to regard this as a continuing statement 
The figures submitted are not estimated. have been taken from my (our) books and physical inventory taken as on date shown. 


Name of Individual or Firm. 
u Partnership, Se Oticers | 


saan long established ____ Previous business a i 

nc ct ii Nast ime geile gantataacan natty 

Date of Signing Statement_________ Sineet____. City. 00D eneneenene 

Witness Signed by. 

oi Whnes —— a ae 

(Size 8Y x 11 inches) 

Just Recently Revised and Designed Especially for Retailers 
Using a Simple Form of Bookkeeping 


Note These Low Prices 
PRICES, POSTPAID 


With Name 
and Address Plain 
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Easy to answer questions about 
Assets, Liabilities, Insurance Pro- 
tection carried and other impor- 
tant points of vital interest to 
the Credit Executive. 


A message on the re- 
verse (address) side 
of this sampler envel- 
ope style Financial 
Statement Form helps 
you build good will by 
eliminating the per- 
sonal factor from your 
request for a Financial 
Statement and this 
message reads:. 


The 
Reciprocal Value 
of a 
Signed Statement 


‘IVW GNV dvs ‘a104 snr 
G3ayINodAaY SI 3dOTSANS ON 


OOD CREDIT in 
the markets of 
the world en- 

ables a merchant to add to his 
ability to do business. It gives 
him the use of enlarged capital, 
thus enabling him to carry 4 
more complete stock, improve 
his sales and increase his profits. 


A merchant who desires to serve bi' 
own best interests should recognize thal 
his most valuable possession, apart from 
his actual assets, is a sound, substantial 
and unquestioned reputation as a credii 
risk, and that, under the prevailing con- 
ditions and demands of business, the 
most effective and eminently the best 
way to prove his basis for credit is to be 
willing to submit a statement of financial 
condition. 


June, !945 



















































This Enlarged Form—No. 4-E—also Provides 
Condensed Operating Statement 







FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF. 








Kind of Business _ _Address asp eiid A eae 
At Close of Business on Se 
MD 0. SSE. ee This Self-Mailin 2 Blank has been 


For the purpose of obtaining merchandise from you on credit, or for the extension of credit, we make the following statement 
in writing, intending that you should rely thereon respecting our exact financial condition 
(PLEASE ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. WHEN NO FIGURES ARE INSERTED, WRITE WORD “NONE™) 


ASSETS | Dollare | Cents LIABILITIES | Dollars Toate 





adopted by many large credit depart- 


| 
SS |__|} Accounts Payable (for Merchandise) ree \— : 


ments as standard. 


FOLD IM OM THIS KIN 


BNIT BIKE NO NI G04 





I I Oe iccrreedttttncsiccnciiecseat Notes & Acceptances Payable _ pide sasdipcdilediies 

(in Bank $___. walk | || Owe to = St 
pucnenaa ee oe (When Bue——_— Secured) (Unsecured) 

(Amt. Past Due ee | || tacome Taxes, Accrued sitoe| Ae 

(Amt. Sold or Pledged $_.. ) | | Other Taxes, Including Sales Taxes, Accrued —|__ Bcc | 
Notes and Trade Acceptances Receivable Ee | | 


Interest, Accrued — a a EE 
Rental, Payrolla, ete, Accrued | 
Payables to Partners, Relatives iS Poe 
Other Current Liabilities (Describe) sinncrinisiaies etiiaihon = 


(Amt. Sold or Pledged $_. ) 
Merchandise Inventory. Not on Consignment or 
Conditional Sale, at Cost or Market which- 
ever te lower —.-_.__ ammneyoenecenf nape - 
{Amount Pledged $__. = ) oo a - a 
Other Current Assets (Describe) aaah seal } 
places Fen _——— 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS. ae 
Lend and Buildings (Depreciated Value)... 
Machinery, Fixtures and Equipment (Depreciated 





TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Mortgage on Land and Buildings cialis 
Chattel Mortgage on Mdse. or Equipment a 
Liens on Mdse. or Equipment 
Other Liabilities, No Current (Describe) BA 


pena 





Vee) Pace —- 
Due from Officers or Non-Customers ____ 
Other Assets (Describe) _ 


sceeeeeeenceeeene fase 





| 





TOTAL LIABILITIES. Roa 
, Net Worth or { Sosa! § i 
TOTAL ASSETS___|______|___|]_ TOTAL NET WORTH AND LIABILITIES. ce | 


STATEMENT OF SURPLUS (or of NET WORTH if not Incorporated) 
Surplus (or Net Worth ot beginning of period) dated. ainda e “ 194 


Add Profit for Period $ _ plus Adjesments 8 $. aie e . 
Tora eee Plenty of room on this blank for cus- 








| 


Deduct Loss for Period $. <n -uunn Plus Dividends (or Withdrawals, if not Incorporated) 
$ _.... Plus Adjustments $ 


: SURPLUS (or NET WORTH in Statement Above st tomer to give a full report on his finan- 


STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS FOR PERIOD FROM________ ae sn, Winans 





Net Sales for Period DETAILS OF EXPENSE OF OPERATIONS | - *,e 
(Cash $ 5 Salaries, Owners | Sianetatine cial condition 
(Credit $__ ) Employee . } ——| . 
TOTAL SALES FOR PERIOD... _|| Beat. Heat. Light 
Advertising 
biti ances Delivery 
A hes OLS Insurance een 
Less Inventory at | || Income Taxea, Accrued —._____ i 
Ciese of Period £ saalaneid Other Taxes, Including Sales Taxes, Accrued 
(Weduct) COST GF SALES. a ‘ {| Depreciation (Fixtures, Trucks, ete ) 
GROSS PROFIT . be Miscellaneous (Other Operating Expense) 
Less Expense of Operation... a 7 TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSE. i— 
NET PROFIT .. -——|__||_If Incorporated, Amount ef Dividends Paid ee 
Amount you are liable for as eydorser, | What books of Account do you keep? INSURANCE CARRIED 
guarantor, surety $ a | Fire 
ceereneny tet nee eetomrinaenrennmnanpanney t invent 
Amount of merchandise held on consign- ae eee Merchandise § 
ment $ a | Fur. 6 Fit. 8. 
= ne Date of latest audit Building $ 
mount machinery or equipment held | ————___—__— —E 
under lease $ Title to business premises is in name of ae ae 
Amount of machinery or equipment under | jf premises leased state annual rental Liability 
) conditional sale § Expiration date of } General £ 
‘ Amount you pay per month on lease or | Name of your bank(s) Auto § Truck §. 
conditional sale contract $ i ie Benefit 
ot Business 


my knowledge, in all respects complete, accurate and truthful It discloses to you the true state of my (our) financial condition on 





day of ++ 14s Since that time there has been no material unfavorable change in my (our) financial condit 
any such change takes place I (we) will give you notice. Until such notice is given, you are to regard this as a continuing statement. 
5 The figures submitted are not estimated. They have been taken from my (our) books and physical inventory taken as on date shown 2 i ; 
Nae of individual or Fm cient Sei Condensed operating statement shows 
i Partnership, Name I, - - - ecb 
5 ion, Sf to ees : 3 : : . 
How long established _._______ Previous business experience —______ 3 sa esthalinestiighcnp inci d f b 
eRe aides cone conedaiecetiepeiati can Pe trend of customer s business. 
’ Date of Signing Statement——___ Street —__ Jovttaiensiiincias 
1 Wats Signed by 
i 
ees an Tithe eee. 





: (Actual Size 842” x 16%”) 
~ (Folds to fit in No. 10. Envelope when sent out) 


i 
i Note THest ATTRACTIVE Pricks —Furnished either with or without your imprint. 
mn 


! a a 
r ! PRICES (POSTPAID) 


ii é 
i- . With Your With Your 
e Plain Quantity Name and Address Plain Quantity Name and Address 
st $6.60 .. 250 $10.50 32.75 2000 48.00 
39.75 2500 58.35 
ye 10:20... 500 15.45 
5 46.45 3060 =............... 6815 
al 18.00. 1000 26.50 


No order smaller than 250 accepted 
24.60 1500 Lk 3600 when name and address are desired 


Note that condensed Operating Statement provides more datu on which to judge “capacity to pay”. 
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This Form for Use with Larger 
memoriam Accounts 


At Close of Books on — -194___Address__ 
Kind of Business____ 
a 
{THIS FORM APPROVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN} 

For the purpose of obtaining merchandise trom you on credit, or for the extension of credit, we make the following statement 


in writing, intending that you should rely thereon respecting our exact financial condition on (date). 
(PLEASE ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. WHEN NO FIGURES ARE INSERTED, WRITE WORD “NONE™) 








EA TRE MR IRR Provides full data on Assets and Liabilities and 


Aecoynts Receivable — eee i 7 . ° . 
(60 Days or More Past Due § wee Companies, — vital 10Nn 
Ui Dee oN Pot Dew §_ | m —_ questions about management of business. 
Netes and Trade Acceptances Receivcbie 

[Amt Sold or Pledged $__ Soll 
Merchandise Inventery. Not on Consignment or 

Conditional Sale, at Cost or Market which- 

ever is lower —____...._. — 

(Amount Pledged $_ 


Ctet emet Aes eat = ~ — ; merece) Reverse side provides information about land 
and buildings and amount of insurance protec- 


tion carried by customer. 


A concise summary of net sales and _ profit 


show progress of customer. 


Are you a corporation, co-partnership, or individually owned? —___ 

How long have you been established? —... If incorporated, eee Oe 

eee ee en eae above) $__________._ All other contingent 
(Reverse Side of No.5 Form) 


IF PARTNERSHIP, NAME PARTNERS. IF CORPORATION, NAME OFFICERS: (Give residence addresses also) 


This Number 3 Form is also sup- 
plied in envelope style, which pro- 


een ae H land, buildings, machinery, fxturee ond ether equipment cro valued on basis other than cost, explain such baste ————__ vides prima-facie evidence of mail- 


Wt bysiness premicss ae INSURANCE PROTECTION CARRIED 
In whose name is title to Merchandise (Fire) $____________ Buildings (Pre) $_——__Furniture, Equipment (Fire) $—___ . i . . 
Rees A Sette tee tata hn ing. This is important in cases 
Does the foregoing stat Life Insurance for Benefit of Business A 
pants abet Have You Had a Recent Insurance Analysis Made by a Competent Insurance Agent? ————__—_—__ ‘ f f d 
Name ol Agent Making Analysis — cepacia NII tecnica re ‘ 
= “ ts Any a rau 
BUY PRINCIPALLY FROM THE FOLLOWING FIRMS 














All N.A.C.M. Financial Statement 
Forms may be imprinted with the 


vr Tnowleage dodge ia all reapects complete, oocurcte a "and tha dciooee Bicone to yee Go CSruate St sy (our) Encmatal condition onto name of your company if you 


a aioe ant bor peeeme 3 sae Soe) Somnns soeeen 
if change takes place | ) will notice. ttl ouch motion 1s regard continu! jement . 
The ligurbs submitted are not seh i gee you nto. Unl auc (our 5 Leake nh phgutea! tnventery saben es ‘on date shown. desire 
. 
—— SQ 


Signed by__— 
—_ (Owner, Partner or OFicer of Corporation Must Sign) 


Title. 


BO HOT WRITE BELOW THIS Line 


Write for Free Sample Book showing all the 
Forms and Collection Letter Enclosures. 


Publications Department 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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...Be HAPPIER ever after! 


So precious to you—the gifts ... the rings and 
other jewelry ... the fine things in your hope 
chest .. . the first possessions you buy together! 





A smart young wife will think about the prac- 
tical dollars-and-cents value, as well as the 
sentimental value of these things. And she’ll 
make sure they’re covered against loss or damage. 


So insurance should be in the picture from the 
start, almost from the moment you say “yes!” 
Then you'll be happier ever after. What kinds 
of insurance are especially important to a 
young married couple? Well... 


Start with your 
wedding presents 







Even before you say “I do,” you 
begin acquiring property that 
you'll own, use and enjoy #o- 
gether. You can protect wed- 
ding presents against numer- 
ous Common hazards includ- 
ing fire, theft, malicious dam- 
age, accident in transit and 


ding ‘resent Insurance does 
it at 4 modest cost. 
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Hartford Insurance 


many others. Hartford Wed- Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company [ 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


Before you drive away... 


Be sure to check that automo- 
bile insurance. Because even 
with an “A” gasoline ration, 
you can drive far enough to 
have an accident. Hartford 
Comprehensive Automobile 
and Collision Insurance 
covers damage to your car... Hartford Public Liability 
and Property Damage Insurance protects you against 
accident claims or damage suits. You need both. 


Trouble, stay away 
from that door! 


When you “go to housekeep- 
ing,” you'll be safer and hap- 
pier if you have Hartford Fire 
Insurance with Extended Coverage protecting your home 
against loss or damage due to fire, windstorm, hail, ex- 
plosion*, riot, falling aircraft, smoke and vehicles. And 


household furnishings need insurance protection, too. 
*Except steam boilers 


...and don’t forget the jewelry! 


Hartford Jewelry Insurance covers 
not only rings, necklaces, brace- 
lets, watches . . . but furs, silver- 
ware, trophies and other valu- 
ables as well. Covers them not 
only at home, but anywhere in the world you may take 
or send them. Insures not only your valuables, but thos: 
of your husband—and any other member of the family 
living with you. 





Get expert help 


Your Hartford agent or your insurance broker will be 
glad to give you full details on any type of protection 
mentioned in this ad. He’s an expert at planning insur- 
ance coverage to meet your individual needs. Have a talk 
with him — soon. And be happier ever after! 





Hartford 15, Conn. © 
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’ Our Tax System 
As a Bar Against 
Full Employment 


(Continued from page 10) 


exhausted their cushion and would now be paying taxes 
at war-time rates on substantially higher net incomes. 
The bright young men in the Treasury Department 
guessed wrong on that one. In spite of this, industry 
would have benefited, because I dare say that capital 
purchases and replacements would have been cor- 
respondingly higher to the enduring benefit of industry 
and the nation. 


Make Your Voice Heard 


The idea is taking hold, and I hope that men like 
you, who understand the mysteries of our tax laws— 
and they are a mystery to the great mass of people— 
will make your voices heard in the right places in 
Washington and at the right time to bring this much 
needed improvement about. But don’t forget that the 
change in the law is needed more for psychological 
reasons than for any other. Don’t argue yourselves 
out of the necessity for the change on the basis that 
you can accomplish the same thing some other way, if 
you will just hire a good accountant to prepare your 
tax return. There will be jobs enough for you men 
under a more efficient and more prosperous economy, 
and this is one way to make our economy more effi- 
cient and more prosperous. 


Distribution Methods 


In the Peace Era 
(Continued from page 18) 


gains from bankruptcies. Hence, the more successful 
credit men are in keeping their customers prosperous 
not only reduce their own credit losses but also help 
to make the nation as a whole more prosperous. | 

We will not have a revolution in transportation over- 
night’ when the war ends. It will take time for the 
railroads to have built all the new cars and all the new 
locomotives they will need for the better and speedier 
rail service. It will take time to improve the roadbeds 
which require improvement. It will take time to build 
the new highways, the motor trucks, the buses and the 
automobiles which will be required to provide better 
and faster highway transportation. It will take time 
for the air lines to reconvert to civil operation, and it 
will take time for the plane manufacturers to build all 
the new transport planes which will be needed. It 
will take time to put into the air all the private planes 
air enthusiasts expect will be flying after the war. It 
is not likely to take nearly as much time, however, as 
it did to build the railroads after the.Civil War. There 
will be no time to lose if the credit executive is to 
keep informed regarding what changes those to whom 
he grants credit will have to make to remain prosperous 
and really good credit risks. 
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An Economist Discusses 
Often Repeated Axiom 
Public Debt No Burden 


(Continued from page 15) 


This is the first of a series of articles on this subject 

which will be presented from time to time. The view- 

points expressed will, at all times, be those of the 

authors and not necessarily that of our Association or 
its membership. 


upon production and employment than do sales and 
excise taxes and the taxation of corporate profits; pro- 
vided that tax rates on the upper-income groups are 
lightened sufficiently to give encouragement to risk- 
taking; and provided, further, that tax rates on the 
lower-income groups are not so high as to limit markets 
unduly.” 
Possibility of a Perpetual Debt 


All of this, of course, has a bearing, not only upon 
the problem of providing some $6,000,000,000 for the 
servicing of the national debt, but also upon the broader 
and more perplexing problem of. providing for the 
rest of the federal budget as well, including the ordi- 
nary expenses of government, the cost of maintaining 
our armed forces, soldiers’ bonuses and pensions, direct 
relief of the unemployed, aid to foreign countries, pub- 
lic works, and what not. The sum total of these ex- 
penditures may require for some time an annual federal 
budget of from twenty to twenty-five billion dollars 
and that without allowing for any payment on the 
principal of the national debt. Without these other 
expenses the servicing of the debt itself would not be 
too difficult, and it might even be transformed into 
a perpetual obligation, like the British consols or the 
French rentes perpétuelles, the burden of which would 
become less and less as the population and wealth of 
the nation increased from year to year. 

Even an annual budget of $25,000,000,000, being 
only a sixth of our present national money income of 
about $150,000,000,000, might be rather easily carried; 
but if the national income were to fall to, say, $100,- 
000,000,000, the problem of finding the money without 
burdening anybody would be serious indeed. Thus 
Dr. Roy Blough, director of the division of tax re- 
search of the Treasury Department, said not long ago 
that the problem of postwar taxation will be far more 
difficult to solve than the wartime tax problem, and 
that the tax load promises to be so high that “any 
system will inevitably have restrictive effects on con- 
sumption and investment.” 

The problem, therefore, of minimizing the burden 
of the national debt and all the other postwar obliga- 
tions seems to resolve itself into the problem of main- 
taining the national money income. To that end loyal 
cooperation of.employers, employees, and governments 
can acomplish much, and gives promise of increased 
production and high, if not full, employment. though 
whether all that can be achieved without an additional 
measure of inflation remains to be seen. 
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She cyes of the World 
Me on 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Open to all the world, for eight score years and 
ten has been our Golden Gate. And hardly a 
day in all those years but our eyes have turned 
to the west to watch some ship come sailing in. 
Today, with all men everywhere, westward we 
watch for ANOTHER ship. Westward today are 
turned, with hope and prayer, the eyes of men 
. of every race and land; watching that Golden 
Gate; yearning to gain first glimpse of that 
OTHER ship... the fairest craft that ever sailed 
on any sea...the Ship of Peace! 


...and here’s its 
Cena nine n eames a 


Dedicated to the United Nations Conference, “Storied \\ Mihi 


San Francisco” comprises 60 pages of fascinating \ ; TI) 
anecdote, sketches and photographs depicting the life Y Y] I Vy 

of the City from its earliest beginnings. Designed \\\ Hy Y Wy h//)/ fy 
TCM em em aCe dit 

TCC me re et ese atts ee 

copies are available through our Agents or Brokers; 

Tae cet mile dled ee meted fa 

Company, 401 California Street, San Francisco 20. 


Ask your insurance 
broker or any 

agent of a Fireman's 
Fund Company 
for your copy 
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| FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY | 


HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ INDEMNITY COMPANY 


== apote: ape ame For World Security 
x FRANCISCO - NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BOSTON + ATLANTA BUY WAR BONDS 
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Base Price Ruling 
By Supreme Court 


(Continued from page 20) 


The Court found that under this system purchasers 
in all places other than Chicago paid a higher price 
than did Chicago purchasers; in the case of all ship- 
ments from Kansas City to purchasers in cities having 
a lower freight rate from Kansas City than from Chi- 
cago, the delivered price included unearned or ‘“‘phan- 
tom” freight to the extent of the difference in freight 
rates, and, conversely, when the freight from Kansas 
City to the point of delivery was more than that from 
Chicago, the sellers absorbed freight upon shipments 
from Kansas City to the extent of the difference in 
freight. 

Glucose is sold to candy manufacturers who are in 
competition with each other in the sale of their candy, 
and is the principal ingredient in many varieties of 
low-priced candies which are sold on narrow margins 
of profit. The Court found that customers for such 
candies may be diverted from one manufacturer to an- 
other by a difference in price of a small fraction of a 
cent per pound, and that candy manufacturers who 
pay unearned or phantom freight under the basing- 
point system necessarily pay relatively higher costs for 
their raw material than do those manufacturers whose 
location, with relation to the basing-point, is such that 
they are able to purchase at the base-price plus only the 
freight actually paid, and that the payment of these 
increased prices imposed by the basing-point system 
may diminish the candy manufacturers’ ability to com- 
pete with those buying at lower prices. 

The Court said: “The price discriminations. result- 
ing from this systematic inclusion of the freight dif- 
ferential in computing the delivered price are not‘ spe- 
cifically permitted by the statute. Hence they are un- 
lawful unless . . . there is an implicit exception to the 
statute for such a basing-point system.” 


Purpose of the Statute 


The Court held that the purpose of the statute, “to 
prevent injuries to competition through price dis- 
criminations, would preclude any such distinction not 
required by its language.” 

The contention that Section 2 (a) is directed only 
at price discriminations between buyers at the same de- 
livery points was rejected, and it was held that pur- 
chasers are in competition with each other even though 
they are in different localities. “The injury to com- 
petition of purchasers in different localities is no less 
harmful than if they were in the same city.” 


Again, it was urged that Congress, by. the rejection 
of a proposal that the Robinson-Patman Bill define 
“price” as meaning “the amount received by the vendor 
after deducting actual freight or cost of other trans- 
portation, if any, allowed or defrayed by the vendor,” 
intended to legalize the basing-point system. 

But the Court pointed out that if Congress had 
adopted the rejected proposal, the Act “would have 
prohibited any system of uniform delivered prices, as 
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well as any basing-point system of delivered prices.” 
Congress was unwilling to require f.o.b. factory 
pricing and thus to make all uniform delivered price 
systems and all basing-point systems: illegal per sv. 
It left the legality of such systems to be determined 
as they might be, within the reach of Section 2 (a) as 
enacted and its more restricted prohibitions of dis- 
criminations in delivered prices. 

To establish a violation of Section 2 (a) does not 
require a finding that the discriminations in price haz 
in fact had an adverse effect on competition. The 
statute is designed to reach such discriminations “in 
their incipiency” before the harm to competition is 
effected. “It is enough that they ‘may’ have the pre- 
scribed effect ... The use of the word ‘may’ was not 
to prohibit discriminations having ‘the mere possibility’ 
of those consequences, but to reach those which would 
probably have the prescribed effect on competition.” 
So, therefore, where it is shown that differences of a 
small fraction of a cent in the sales price of a com- 
modity are enough to divert business from one manu- 
facturer to another, it may be properly inferred that 
there is a reasonable probability that the effect of the 
discriminations may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion. 

A further discrimination was found in connection 
with the seller’s practice of announcing in advance a 
proposed increase in the price of glucose, and allowing 
customers a period of five days in which to book orders 
at the old price, and a period of thirty days in which to 
take delivery upon such orders. In practice under this 
arrangement, favoritism was granted to certain cus- 
tomers in that the time during which advance booking 
was permitted was not uniformly adhered to. 

Discounts allowed to certain favored purchasers of 
by-products were also found to violate the statute, and 
the expenditure of moneys in advertising the product 
of a large candy manufacturer, and not similarly ex- 
pended for the benefit of other candy manufacturers, 
was held discriminatory. In this connection, the sellers 
argued that the advertising arrangement was not made 
with the particular customer as a “purchaser,” but the 
Court rejected the contention, stating that the statute 
does not require that the discrimination in favor of one 
purchaser against another shall be provided for im, or 
required by, a purchase contract. “It is enough that 
the discrimination be made in favor of one who ts 4 
purchaser and denied to another purchaser, or other 
purchasers of the commodity.” 


Ruling in Companion Case 


In a companion case decided on the same day (Fed. 
Tr. Com. v. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. and Staley Sales 
Corp.) glucose was manufactured at Decatur, IIl., and 
sold at delivered prices based on Chicago, Iil., the price 
in each case being the Chicago price plus freight from 
Chicago to the point of delivery. 

Here again purchasers were permitted to book orders 
or secure options to purchase glucose in advance of an 
increase in price. Following its decision in the C orn 
Products case, the Court found these practices dis- 
criminatory and in violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 
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The truth is, many business forms need 
a haircut. 

Cars, clothes, bathtubs, telephones 
are functional. But typewritten com- 
munication between firms and within 
a firm is still too complicated and 
costly, Whiskers slow down the wheels. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., offers 
you tested ways to reduce the cost of 
your entire business form system. 
An‘example: A large manufacturer 





filling war orders had been using ship- 
ping label, invoice, shipping memo 
and packing slip. Four forms, four 
typing operations, four operators. 
Moore was invited in. Moore studied 
factory procedures ; suggested a modern 
continuous ‘form construction; com- 
bined four forms into one. 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they are united under the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


in Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Ce., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
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National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Moore name, to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. Moore 
studies, recommends, then prints — a 
thousand or ten million copies. 
Whether you are a small business 
or a large corporation with many 
branches, let the Moore specialist in 
your own field serve you now. For in- 
formation, get in touch with the Head- 
quarters of your nearest Moore divi- 
sion, as listed below, or its loeal office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS. 1x. 


AOV. OY H.W. AYER 


June, 1945 


In the Staley case, it was contended that the dis- 
criminations were made in good faith to meet equally 
low prices of competitors, and that the sellers were 
thus within the exception contained in Section 2 (b) 
of the Act in adopting and following the basing-point 
prices of their competitors. 

The Court rejected the argument, and pointed out 
that if it were sound, it would seem to follow that even 
though a competitors’ pricing system were in violation 
of the Clayton Act, other companies could adopt and 
follow it with impunity. 

The exception contained in Section 2 (b) of the Act, 
however, does not concern itself with pricing systems 
or even with the seller’s discriminatory prices to buy- 
ers: “It speaks only of the seller’s ‘lower’ price, and 
of that only to the extent that it is made ‘in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a competitor.’ 
The Act thus places emphasis on individual competi- 
tive situations rather than upon a general system of 
competition. Respondents are here seeking to justify 
delivered prices which discriminate in favor of buyers 
in Chicago, and at points nearer, freightwise. to Chi- 
cago than to Decatur, by a pricing system involving 
phantom freight and freight absorption. We think the 
conclusion is inadmissible, in view of the clear Con- 
gressional purpose not to sanction by Section 2 (b), 
the excuse that the person charged with a violation of 
the law was merely adopting a similarly unlawful 
practice of another.” 


Creates Artificial Prices 


The Court found that the respondents’ discrimina- 
tions were not established to meet equally low Chicago 
prices of competitors there, but in order to establish 


elsewhere the artificially high prices whose’ dis- 


criminatory effect permeated their entire pricing sys- 
tem. A seller is not acting in good faith when it 
chooses to adopt a clearly discriminatory pricing sys- 
tem where it has never attempted to set up a non-dis- 
criminatory system, giving to purchasers who have the 
natural advantage of proximity to its plant the price 
advantages which they are entitled to expect over pur- 
chasers at a distance. 

The Court pointed out, however, that “it does not 
follow that respondents may never absorb freight when 
their factory price plus actual freight is higher than 
their competitors’ price, or that sellers, by so doing. 
may not maintain a uniform delivered price at all 
points of delivery, for in that event there is no dis- 
crimination in price.” 

In conclusion, the Court said that the statute re- 
quires a seller who has knowingly discriminated in price 
to show the existence of facts which would lead a rea- 
sonable and prudent person to believe that the grant- 
ing of a lower price would in fact meet the equally 
lower price of a competitor. 


Importance of Decisions 
The importance of these two decisions upon the es- 
tablished selling practices of American business can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It seems clear from what 
the Court has said that no discrimination results where 
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all prices are f.o.b. seller’s place of business, but aay 
system of basing-point prices, whether there be a sin; le 
basing-point or multiple basing-points, will almost :a- 
evitably result in a violation of the Act, if competition 
between purchasers is or “may be’ adversely affect:d 
thereby. Similarly, where the cuuntry is divided i: to 
zones, and uniform prices are charged within each zone, 
discrimination, within the meaning of the Act, is al- 
most certain to exist. But it is equally clear that where 
sales are made f.o.b. factory at a uniform price, or 
where the seller absorbs the freight and sells at a uni- 
form country-wide delivered price, there is no dis- 
crimination. 

Until these decisions were handed down, there was 
widespread belief that an illegal discrimination was 
only one which affected buyers in the same locality and 
who were consequently presumed to be in competition 
one with the other, but the Court has disposed of that 
illusion by holding that the location of the buyer is 
immaterial, so long as he is, or “may be,” in competi- 
tion with other buyers anywhere. 


Congress May Act 


In the light of these decisions, manufacturers and 
other sellers engaged in interstate commerce will be 
well advised to carefully review their price policies, es- 
pecially if they involve basing-point zone, and delivered 
prices. 

As the New York: Times comments editorially, in 
its issue of April 30, 1945: “In the light of the wide- 
spread repercussions upon American industry which 
will attend the banning of delivered pricing as seems 
possible under the definition of ‘discrimination’ adopted 
by the Court, and the reluctance of Congress to pro- 
hibit these practices when the question was last con- 
sidered, a clear-cut statement of policy by Congress 
would seem to be required.” 


Rating Analyses for 
Risk Classification 


(Continued from page 6) 


At the end of the calendar year we submit a report 
to top-management in which we include a tabulation 
of bad debt losses by ratings and it is interesting to 
note that over the past ten years the majority of our 
losses have resulted from sales made to Non-Rated 
accounts. Therefore, it is reasonable to reduce the 
Risk Classification to four classes rather than to ten 
as Dr. Shultz suggests. It is also reasonable to assume 
that the weighted amounts shown in the Fourth 
column (the greater percentage of which is Non-Rated) 
are definitely sub-normal risks’and a Credit Executive 
can then decide, on the basis of his company’s break- 
even charts, whether he’can afford to sell to customers 
falling in this category. 
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(fer Sales Tips to 
U. S. Manufacturers 


Foreign Purchasing and Sup- 
ply Commissions now located 
on a_ semi-permanent basis 
here in the United States offer 
a splendid opportunity to American 
concerns wishing to secure foreign 
distribution of their products with- 
out the usual export complications. 
Business with these Foreign Pur- 
chasing Commissions, on a wide 
range of products, can be conducted 
on a domestic basis throughout, 
and in view of the fact that most 
of them are located in Washington, 
sales contact can be easily and eco- 
nomically effected. 


Foreign Commissions |) you face RED INK if history repeats? 



















































While companies with sales rep- 
resentatives in or near Washington 
may find it advantageous to call 
upon these Commissions, those lack- 
ing such representation and located 
at a distance from the Capitol can 
readily open negotiations by mail. 
Letters to these Commissions ask- 
ing what products they are inter- 
ested in at the moment, or if they 
are in the market for “your .prod- 
ucts,” represent a logical approach 
which should serve to point out 
those Purchasing Agencies to which 


further follow-up should be de- Failures Multiplied after World War I. In just two 
voted. years ... from the 1919 level . . . current liabilities involved in com- 
: Information on the official status mercial and industrial failures jumped 454%. 


of the Commissions listed below may 


be secured from the Department of will History Repeat? No one knows. Even now .. . 


State, Department of Commerce, upsets caused by unforeseen developments after goods are shipped 
and the Foreign Economic Admin- may leave customers frozen . . . or worse. That’s why manufacturers 
istration, all located in Washing- and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now carry American 
ton, D. C. Credit Insurance .. . and why you need it too. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your 
accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your cus- 
tomers can’t. Don’t face the uncertain future unprotected. Write 


List of Foreign Purchasing 
and Supply Commissions 


ARGENTIN ‘ A . ‘i E 
aa een Atal: te. Time: We, now for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company 
val and Air Attache, of New York, Dept. 47, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


1816 Corcoran Street, N. W., 





{ 
) 
Washington 9, D. C. gt ~_ 
) ’ 
, Colonel Alfredo Paladino, Air Attache, | GA OPArnern 
, Embassy of Argentina, a PRESIDENT 
— Corcoran Street, N. W., 52Year. 
2 Nashington 9, D. C. » 
1 Brigadier General Antonio Parodi, Ae American 
; Military Attache, RTD aa 
; Embassy of Argentina, ‘ 
1 18t6 Corcoran Street, N. W., Mo be Credit Insurance 
) Yashington 9, D. C. of NEW YORK 
*BUGIUM AND BELGIAN CONGO 3 Page You hem 


m B ‘gian Congo Purchasing Commis- Your Customers Can‘°t 
ion, 
6.) Fifth Avenue, 


v York 20, N. Y. 
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| OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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*BOLIVIA 


Lieutenant Colonel Alfredo Pacheco, 
President, Bolivian Army, Purchas- 
ing Commission, 

Room 1038 Investment Building, 15th 
and K Streets, N. W., 

Washington 5, D. C. 


*BRAZIL 


Lieutenant Colonel Miguel Lampert, 
Chief, Brazilian Aeronautical Com- 
mission, 

3402 Garfield Street, N. W., 

Washington 7, D. C. 

Mr. Oswaldo B. Sampaio, Brazilian 
Government Airplane Engine Fac- 
tory Commission, 

60 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Commander Benjamin Sodre, Officer- 
in-Charge, 

Brazilian Navy Purchasing Office, 

3007 Whitehaven Street, N. W., 

Washington 8, D. C. 

Colonel Stenio Lima, Chief, Brazilian 
Military Commission, 

2134 Leroy Place, N. W., 

Washington 8, D. C. 


*BRITISH EMPIRE 
Commonwealth of Australia 


War Supplies Procurement, 

1700 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Great Britain 

British Ministry of Supply Mission, 

15 Broad Street, 

New York 5, N. Y. 

British Ministry of Supply Mission, 

1800 K Street, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 

British Supply Council in North 
America, 

1800 K Street, N. W. (Also Willard 
Hotel), 

Washington 6, D. C. 

(Mail address: P. O. Box 680, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

Canada 

Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, 

Marshall Building, 1205 15th Street, 
N. W., 

Washington 5, D. C. 

India 

Indian Supply Mission, 

635 F Street, N. W., 

Washington 4, D. C. 

New Zealand 

New Zealand Supply Mission, 

McGill Building, 908-910 G Street, 
N. W., 

Washington 1, D. C. 

Union of South Africa 
The Union of South Africa Govern. 
ment Supply Mission, 
905 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
905 15th Street; N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
All other British Empire and Colonial 

Purchases 

British Colonies Supply Mission, 
908-910 G Street, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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CHILE ; 
Vice Admiral Emilio Daroch, Chilean 
Naval Commission, 
2128 Bancroft Place, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Maj. Gen. Oscar Herreros W., Chief, 
Chilean Air Force Commission, 
2128 Bancroft Place, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Chief, Chilean Air Mission, 
2128 Bancroft Place, N. W., 
' Washington 8, D. C. 


*CHINA 
Agency of the Republic of China for 
Lend-Lease Procurement 
Chinese Supply Commission, 
2311 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Purchasing Agents for the Republic of 
China 
Universal Trading Corporation, 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


*COLOMBIA 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Military Attache, 
910 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Room 
207 Barr Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


*COSTA RICA 
His Excellency 
Gutierrez, 
Ambassador of Costa Rica, 
2112 S Street, ; 
Washington 8, D. C. 


*CUBA 

Military Attache, 

Embassy of Cuba, 

2639 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 9, D. C. 

Lieutenant Commander Felipe E. Ca- 
denas, Naval Attache, 

Embassy of Cuba, 

2639 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 9, D. C. 

Captain Efrain R. Hernandez, Air 
Attache, 

Embassy of Cuba, 

2639 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 9, D. C. 


*CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Czechoslovakia Embassy, 
2349 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


*DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Ambassador of the Dominican Re- 
public, 
4500 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 11, D. C. 
Captain Amado Hernandez P., Mili- 
tary Attache, 
“ Embassy of the Dominican Republic, 
4500 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 11, D. C. 


*ECUADOR 
General Luis Larrea-Alba, 
Military & Air Attache, 
2125 LeRoy Place, 
Washington 8, D. C. 


*FRANCE AND FRENCH NORTH 
AFRICA 
Christian Valensi, President, 
French Supply Council, 
1800 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
P. O. Box 3157, 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Rafael Sanchez, 


Francisco de P. 


Mission for Industrial Procurement 
Andre Armengaud, Chief, 

2900 Adams Mill Road, N. W., 
P. O. Box 3157, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mission of Railroads and Public Works 

Georges Beaudelaire, Chief, 
1330 18th Street, N. W., 
P. O. Box 3157, 

Washington 9, D. C. 

Mission of Food Supply and Agriculture 

Jean Dupard, Chief, 
1763 R Street, N. W., 
P. O. Box 3157, 

Washington 9, D. C. 

Mission for Medical Supplies 
Georges Elghozy, Chief, 

1329 Eighteenth Street, N. W., 
P. O. Box 3157, 
Washington 9, D. C. 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA AND 
COLONIES 
Pierre Pelieu, Acting Chief, 
French Colonial Supply Mission, 
111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

FRENCH MILITARY MISSION 
General Brossin de Saint Didier, Chief, 
1759 R Street, N. W., 

Washington 9, D. C. 

*GREECE 
Greek Embassy, 

2221 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 

GREENLAND 

Danish Consulate General, Greenland 
Section, 

17 Battery Place, 

New York 4, N. Y. 

*GUATEMALA 

Dr. Enrique Lopez-Herrarte, 
selor, Embassy of Guatemala, 

1614 Eighteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 9, D. C. 

*HAITI 

His Excellency Andre Liautaud, Am- 
bassador of Haiti, 

4842 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 11, D. C. 

*HONDURAS 

His Excellency Julian R. 
Ambassador of Honduras, 
2611 Woodley Place, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 

*ICELAND 
Iceland Purchasing Commission, 
Fuller Building, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

*IRAN 
Iranian Trade and Economic Commis- 

sion, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

*MEXICO 

Brigadier General Luis 
Flores, Military Attache, 
Embassy of Mexico, 
2829 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 
Commodore Ignacio Garcia Jurado, 
Naval Attache, 
Embassy of Mexico, 
2829 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

*NETHERLANDS 
Netherlands Purchasing Commissivn, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., 


Coun- 


Caceres, 


Alamillo 


June, 1945 








\Vashington 6, D. C. 


ind 

! East 42nd Street, 

ow York, N. Y. 

etherlands Food Purchasing Bureau, 
Broadway, 

jew York, N. Y. 

*N{CARAGUA 

His Excellency Guillermo Sevilla Sa- 
casa, Ambassador of Nicaragua,. 

1627 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., 

Washington 9, D. C. 

*NORWAY 

Royal Norwegian Purchasing Mission, 

3409 Fulton Street, N. W., 

Washington 7, D. C. 

*PANAMA 

Mr. Narciso E. Garay, First Secretary, 

Embassy of Panama, 

2862 McGill Terrace, 

Washington 8, D. C. 

*PARAGUAY 

Colonel Luis Santiviago, Military At- 
tache to the Paraguayan Embassy, 

3722 Harrison Street, N. W. 

Washington 15, D. C. 

Lieutenant Commander Amado Daniel 
Candia, Naval Attache to the Para- 
guayan Embassy, 

3722 Harrison Street, N. W., 

Washington 15, D. C., 


*PERU 
Captain Manuel R. Nieto, 
Naval Commission, 
1320 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Colonel Jose M. Tamayo, Chief, Peru- 
vian Military Commission, 
1301 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
General Armando Revoredo, Air At- 
tache to the Peruvian Embassy, 
1320 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
*POLAND 
Polish Embassy, 
Commercial Counsellor, 
1422 F Street, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Peruvian 


PORTUGAL 
Mr. J. Freire de Andrade, President, 
Portuguese Purchasing and Trade 
Commission, 


630 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Portuguese Purchasing 
Commission, 

Wardman Park Hotel, 

2660 Woodley Road, N. W., 

Washington 8, D. C. 

*EL SALVADOR 

His Excellency Hector David Castro, 

Ambassador of El Salvador, 

2400 Sixteenth Street, 

Washington 9, D. C. 

Lieutenant Colonel Gilberto Carmona 
Sosa, Military Attache, 

Embassy of El Salvador, 

2400 Sixteenth Street, 

Washington 9, D. C. 


and Trade 


SPAIN 

Mr. Luis G. Guijarro, Commercial 
Counselor, 

Co nmercial Office of the Spanish 
Embassy, 


162° Columbia Road, N. W., 
Weshington 9, D. C. 
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Not Restricted by outmoded 


thinking, rules and customs, Commercial 
Credit is ready to act immediately to help 
your business meet any situation that calls 
for more cash. Thousands or millions are 
available at once . . . to give your business 
more working capital . . . to reshape or 
modernize your plant . . . to expand your 
business or finance the purchase of another 


ready for 
you to use 
at once 


. . or to carry through any other logical 
business move. Under our Commercial 
Accounts Financing Plan you can use our 
money for as long as you need it... with 
no demand obligations hanging over your 
head. What’s more, we will not interfere 
with your management or limit your opera- 
tions in any way. For quick action, wire, 
write or phone the nearest office listed below. 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


OTE TCA NYT a LAY More than $65,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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SWEDEN 
Swedish Government Cargo Clearance 
Committee, 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Cargo Commission, 
444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
*TURKEY 
Turkish Supply Office, 
2202 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


*UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS—RUSSIA 

Amtorg Trading Corporation, 

210 Madison Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Lieutenant General Leonid G. Rudenko, 
The Government Purchasing Com- 
mission of the Soviet Union in the 
U. S.A, 

3355 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 10, D. C. 


*URUGUAY 

Colonel Medardo R. Farias, Military 
Attache for Air, 

Embassy of Uruguay, 

1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 

Washington 5, D. C. 

Lieutenant Commander Alfonso Del- 
gado, Naval Attache, 

Embassy of Uruguay, 

1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 

Washington 5, D. C. 


*VENEZUELA 

Colonel Juan Jones-Parra, 
Attache, 

Embassy of Venezuela, 

1129 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 

Washington 5, D. C. 

Lieutenant Commander Aristides Ro- 
jas, Naval Attache. 

Embassy of Venezuela, 

1129 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 

Washington 5, D. C. 

Major Josue Lopez Henriquez, Air 
Attache, 

1129 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 

Washington 5, D. C. 


*YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslav Embassy, 

1520 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Note: * The President has declared the 
defense of this country vital to the de- 
fense of the United States and thereby 
eligible for Lend-Lease assistance. Con- 
sequently, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C., may be 
able to provide additional information 
regarding the sale of goods and materials 
to this foreign government. 


Military 


Hear Talk on Veterans 


Denver: The regular meeting of the 
Denver Credit Women’s Club was held 
May. 21 at the Daniel & Fischer Tea 
Room. Following dinner and a short 
business meeting conducted by Miss 
Mary Elliott, President, a very interest- 
ing talk on “Attitudes of Returned Ser- 
vice Men” was presented by Rev. R. F. 
Plot, a former army chaplain. 
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Construction Machinery 
Group in 2-Day Meeting 


Chicago: In addition to the reports of 
committees and the discussion of accounts 
which occupied the morning session of 
the first day of the spring conference of 
the National Construction Machinery 
Credit Group at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Wednesday, May 23, those in at- 
tendance listened to two speakers at the 
afternoon session, Lieut. B. A. Miller, 
Finance Department, U. S. Army, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Contract Termina- 
tion Branch, Great Lakes Division, Engi- 
neers’ Office on Interim Financing, who 
spoke on “Planning for Termination 
Audit and Financing,” and Lieut. John 
Berry, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, U. S. Army, Special Consultant to 
Contract Terminations Section, Chicago 
District Engineers’ Office, whose subject 
was, “Tax Implications of No Cost Set- 
tlements.” 

At the morning session of the second 
day, Thursday, May 24, H. O. Penn, H. 
O. Penn Machinery Company, New 
York, spoke on “Distributors in the 
Postwar Period.” 

E. W. Butler, the Jaeger Machine Co., 
Columbus, O., presided at all sessions as 
chairman of the group. James S. Cox, 
Acting Secretary-manager of The Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men, was sec- 
retary. 


—_—_—_—— 


Banker Addresses Chicago 
Foreign Trade Group 


Chicago: At the meeting of the For- 
eign Trade Group of The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, Thursday noon, April 
19, A. M. Strong, Vice President of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, spoke on, “The 
Banker in Foreign Trade.” Mr. Strong 
was connected with leading New York 
banks and the New York State Banking 
Department before coming to Chicago re- 
cently to become Vice President in charge 
of the Foreign Department. 

The other speaker was Hubert M. 
Curry, formerly serving in commercial 
capacities in Hawaii, Cuba, Spain, Ar- 
gentina and Puerto Rico and until re- 
cently with the American embassy at 


Lima, Peru. His subject was, “Peru—. 


Present and Postwar Trade.” 


Toledo Zebras Hold 
Round-up, Election 


Toledo: The Annual Round-Up of the 
Toledo Herd, No. 22, Royal Order of 
Zebras, was held in the National Guard 
Armory, 965 Wall Street, Wednesday, 
April 25. 

At this meeting officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: Exalted 
Superzeb, Joe Levi, Surface Combustion 
Corp.; Most Noble Zeb, O. W. Woods, 
Commerce ‘Paper Co.; Royal Striper, H. 
W. Mears, Electric Auto Lite Co.; Three 
Horse Power Burro, Sam _ Ejichman, 
Harbauer Company; Keeper of the Zoo, 
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H. T. Fulton, Ainsworth Shoe Co.; Z=b- 
retary, O. E. Johnson, T. A. C. M. 

The following mules were initiated ito 
the Herd: C. H. Bruns, Page Dairy C>,; 
A. L. Johnson, Gross Photo Supply Co 

Retiring Exalted Superzeb D. VW. 
Dresser, Toledo Trust Co., submitted his 
Annual Report showing the activities of 
the organization during his administra- 
tion. 


C. W. Adams Named 
Spokane President 


Spokane: The annual election of the 
Spokane Association of Credit Men was 
held Friday, April 13. Charles W. 
Adams of John W. Graham & Company, 
was elected president; George W. Gor- 
don of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, vice- 
president; Howard F. Lamb of Westing- 
house Electric Supply Company, secre- 
tary-treasurer. R. G. Fulton of Motor 
Supply Company, the outgoing president, 
was named Northwest counselor for the 
Association and Howard F. Lamb and T. 
J. Fahay, Union Oil Company, were 
named directors. 


John R. Boedecker 
Heads Milwaukee 


Milwaukee: The Annual Meeting of 
the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men was held Thursday, May 10, 1945, 
Elks Club, 6:30 Dinner. The speaker: 
Thomas Parry Jones, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Topic: “Accentuate the Positive.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, John R. 
Boedecker, Jewett & Sherman Co.; Vice- 
President, Wm. Wanvig, Globe-Union 
Inc.; Treasurer, Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Huth & James Shoe Co.; Secretary- 
Manager, H. S. Garness, Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


Waterbury Gains 
36% In Past Year 


Waterbury: The annual meeting of the 
Waterbury Association of Credit Men 
was held at the Curtis House in Wood- 
bury last evening, May 1, 1945. Dinner 
served at 6:30 P. M.—30 in attendance. 
Herbert G. Pinter, president, presided at 
the business meeting and presented an- 
nual report reviewing activities of year. 

Membership is now the largest in the 
history of the local Association, having 
increased from 31 to 42 during the past 
year. 


Positions Wanted 


Postwar days are virtually here, the green 
light for reconversion is being made ready. Are 
you prepared for its many problems? Strengthen 
your organization with a man whose experience 
covers Credit—Office ‘Management—accutsiting, 
treasury work. Past fifty, inspiring ucalth, 
accustomed to overcoming obstacles. Corre 
spondence invited from those interested ia one, 
who takes off his coat and gets things done. 
Salary. requirements, consistent with <=:com- 
plishments. Go anywhere, available soon. eply 
Box J-1, Credit and Financial Mana; ment. 
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Pioneers for LOO Years 


~~. Royal was founded in 1845, the United 
States was a land of pioneers . . . of ox-carts 
and covered wagons, on the threshold of a century 
of progress and prosperity. 

And wherever these pioneers went, Insurance 
stood behind them, protecting their property in un- 
charted territory. When disasters came, Royal, and 
other companies, contributed to the restoration of 
crippled communities by the prompt settlement of 
every just claim. 


Thus Royal, too, has been a pioneer . . . anticipat- 
Ing ‘1e growing insurance needs of the communities 
it hos served... meeting new challenges with trust- 


wor'y solutions. Promises backed by performance 
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have won for Royal the complete confidence of 
American policyholders and agents—and to both go 
our hearty thanks for their substantial contribution 
to the Company’s gratifying record of growth and 


achievement. * We hold thee safe 


|? : ~)) 
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ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY L® 


150 WILLIAM STREET + NEW YORK 
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Foreign Credit Bureau 
of NACM Endorses 
Bretton Woods Plan 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive Man- 
ager of the National Association of Cred- 
it Men announces that the Administrative 
Committee of the Association’s Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, composed of 
credit executives representing firms 
transacting the major part of the export 
and import business of this nation, had 
made the following recommendations 
with respect to the Bretton Woods 
Agreement : 


“The Committee is favorable to the 
adoption of the Bretton Woods proposals 
in principle. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development gen- 
erally meets the Committee’s views of a 
sound program for the attainment of its 
objective. The Committee assumes that 
changes born of experience, particularly 
as regards long term loans, will be 
adopted when and as they become neces- 
sary. The checks and balances and the 
practical approach creditwise contained 
within the operational procedures of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development are, in the opinion of 
the Committee, soundly conceived.” 

As regards the International Monetary 
Fund, Mr. Heimann stated that the Com- 


Thatched-roof houses used to be one of 
the headaches of early English city offi- 
cials. In 1302 a man was forced to pledge 
all of his “rents, lands and tenements” 
to indemnify the City of London from 
fires which his thatched-roof houses 
might start. This arrangement was to 
last until he could get his houses covered 
with tiles, which he hoped to do “by the 
next Feast of Pentecost.” 

This awareness of property rights of 
others which has long been necessary for 
city dwellers, has caused many fire insur- 
ance policies to be written. 


The NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES have a wide 
range of coverages, including Fire, Tornado, 
Aircraft Damage, etc., to lessen the hazards 


of present-day city life. 


a 


Nt pal 


a 


National Union 


and Birmingham 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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mittee desired to make the following 
statement : 

“The Committee’s approval is based 
upon a sincere desire not to obstruct any 
concerted world effort towards achieving 
stabilized world conditions. 

“The Committee expresses disappoint- 
ment over the failure to emphasize the 
fact that insufficiency rather than insta- 
bility of exchange has been the restrictive 
factor in foreign trade. Instability of ex- 
change may be a more important factor 
in the future as foreign trade may tend 
towards deferred commitments, and for 
this reason the Committee lends its en- 
dorsement on the assumption that the 
administration of the Fund will be in ca- 
pable and competent hands. 

“The Committee emphasizes the need 
of close coordination and synchronization 
of the procedures as regards both the 
Bank and the Fund and to this end 
strongly suggests the advisability of a 
common management. 

“The Committee further suggests that 
stability of exchange is definitely impos- 
sible of attainment unless the internal 
economy of a country is such as to war- 
rant it. Only in an emergency and as a 
temporary measure is a fund for the pur- 
pose of stabilization of exchange justified. 
Even such justification rests upon a con- 
dition precedent that a program has been 
initiated or will be initiated to develop 
sound internal economy to warrant tem- 
porary relief.” 


Lexington Shows 


Remarkable Gain; 
Has 108 Members 


Lexington: The Lexington Credit 
Men’s Association, Lexington, Kentucky, 
is a splendid example of the revival of 
interest among the credit and business 
executives throughout the Nation. In 
October, 1937, when the Louisville Cred- 
it Men’s Association agreed to cooperate 
with the Lexington officials, the Associa- 
tion had 16 members. Today it has 108 
members and is still going ahead. 

As an evidence of the unusual interest 
displayed by the membership, approxi- 
mately 250 attended the dinner meeting 
in March when Henry H. Heimann, 
Executive Manager, addressed the Asso- 
ciation. The Mayor of Lexington and 
other city officials were in the audience 
and the Lexington Herald-Leader de- 
voted a lengthy editorial to the views ex- 
pressed by Captain Heimann. 

Among the credit leaders responsible 
for the Lexington Association progress 
are: I. B. Jones, Savage Lumber Com- 
pany, President of the Association; Mrs. 
Katherine F. Adcock, Bryan-Hunt Com- 
pany, Vice President, and Directors, I. 


_ O. Chitwood, Jellico Grocery Company : 


Henry P. Fischer, Lexington Automo- 
tive Supply Company; Frank J. Korb. 
Jr., Plumbers Supply Company; Jewell 
W. Mann, Lexington Herald-Leader: 
Simon Whitenack, Payne Whitenack 
Company. George C. “Dad” Roberts, 
Sr., District Representative. 
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A section devoted to 
Credit Association affairs 


Earl N. Felio Is 
Named President 
Of New York CMA 


New York: Earl N. Felio, Assistant 
Treasurer and General Credit Manager 
of Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Company, 
was elected president of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association at the annual 
meeting of members held at the associa- 
tion’s office, 354 Fourth avenue, on May 
3rd. Mr. Felio takes office on June 1, 
1945. 

The New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion is composed of representatives of 
3033 firms doing busines in Greater New 
York, and was organized in 1895. 

Mr. Felio has been a vice-president of 
the association since 1942, and a member 
of the association’s Board of Directors 
since 1939. 

Mr. Felio succeeds Mr. Nash S. Eld- 
ridge, assistant treasurer of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., who has served as president 
of the association for the past two years. 

Fellow officers elected with Mr. Felio 
were: H. P. Reader, assistant treasurer 
of Cannon Mills, Inc., first vice-presi- 
dent; L. D. Duncan, general credit man- 
ager of National Distillers Products Cor- 
poration, vice-president; F. J. O’Connor, 
general credit manager of H. A. Caesar 
& Company, vice-president; F. W. Zan- 
der, assistant treasurer of United States 
Plywood Corporation, vice president; E. 
W. Moon, Jr., of Otis Elevator Company, 
treasurer. 


J. T. Barrett Named 
New Haven Prexy 


New Haven: At the annual meeting 
of the New Haven Association of Credit 
Men, held April 19th at the Union 
League Club, New Haven, Conn., the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected 
tor the year ending April 1946: 

President, John T. Barrett, Henry G. 
Thompson & Son Co.; First Vice Presi- 
dent, S. Kelsey McArthur, Lampson 
Lumber Company; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Warren C. Allen, Second National 
Bank of New Haven; Treasurer, W. 
Herbert Frost, New Haven Bank, N. B. 
A.; Secretary, Mario Baldini, Strouse, 
Adler Co.; Counselor, John R. Heery, 
United Illuminating Co. 
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Charles F. Baldwin 


Is Named Commercial 
Attache at Santiago 


Charles F. Baldwin, who for several 
years served as a member of the Na- 
tional Staff in charge of legislative ac- 
tivities and the Washington Service Bu- 
reau, and who has been on a leave of ab- 
sence for sometime while serving as a 
Commander in the U. S. Navy Reserve, 
has received an appointment as Commer- 
cial Attache at the American Embassy 
at Santiago, Chile. This means, of 
course, that Mr. Baldwin will not return 
to his post with NACM. However, his 
sister, Miss Cordelia Baldwin, will con- 
tinue the service work of the Washington 
Service Bureau, while the legislative 
work which was formerly the responsi- 
bility of Charles Baldwin will be divided 
among other staff members. 

“Chuck,” as he was known among a 
host of friends in NACM, was reluctant 
to leave our organization, but the ap- 
pointment as Commercial Attache at such 
an important Embassy as that of Chile 
offered opportunities which he felt he 
could not decline. In his new work he 
will, no doubt, continue to have many 
contacts with those members of our Na- 
tional credit organization who are now 
doing business in South American coun- 
tries. He leaves with his family for the 
Chilian capital within a few weeks, and 
may be reached there by addressing 
Charles F. Baldwin, Commercial Attache, 
American Embassy, Santiago, Chile. 


Geo. B. Jackson Buys 
A. G. Behn Shoe Company 


Newark: This week Geo. B. Jackson 
purchased the A. G. Behn Shoe Company 
from the trustees of the late Arnold G. 
Behn, who organized this business in 
1907. Mr. Jackson is a past president of 
the New Jersey Association of Credit 
Men and is presently on the Advisory 
Board of that organization. He is a 
Fellow of the National Institute of Cred- 
it. He has served on several committees 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men and is presently on a special com- 
mittee working with representatives of 
the Insurance Underwriters’ and Pro- 
ducers’ Association to develop improved 
sources of Insurance Credit information. 
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Gus C. Klippel 
Named Acting 
Head C.l. Board 


Election of representatives on the 
Credit Interchange Board of Governors 
to succeed those whose terms expired 
April 30, 1945, has been completed by the 
three Divisions. The following have been 
elected to serve as representatives of the 
respective Divisions for a period of three 
years beginning May 1, 1945: Eastern 
Division: T. M. Turner, Assistarit Vice- 
President, Wm. Iselin & Co. Inc., New 
York City, N. Y. Central Division: T. 
A. Johnson, Assistant Credit Manager, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Western Division: G. G. 
Young, Credit Manager, Brecht Candy 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

In the Eastern Division, Robert P. 
Dean, General Credit Manager, Standard 
Oil Company of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late E. A. Rose, Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. Dean’s term of office as successor to 
Mr. Rose will expire April 30, 1947. 

Other members of the Board are: 
Eastern Division: H. M. Oliver, Secre- 
tary, Credit Association of Western 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Central 
Division: Gus P. Horn, Secretary, 
Omaha Association of Credit Men, 


Omaha, Nebr., and G. C. Klippel, Credit 
Manager, Van Camp Hardware & Iron 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Western Divi- 
sion: F. H. Eichler, Pacific Coast Sales 
Manager, Federated Metals Division, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., San 
Francisco, Calif... and E. W. Johnson, 
General Manager, Portland Association 
of Credit Men, Portland, Ore. 

At the March meeting of the Board, 
held in St. Louis, Vice-Chairman G. C. 
Klippel was elected Temporary Chairman 
to head the Board until the next meeting 
of the new Board, at which time selection 
of permanent officers will be made. 





St. Paul Association 
Celebrates Its 50th 


Anniversary May 8 


St. Paul: On May 8th the St. Paul 
Association of Credit Men celebrated its 
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fiftieth anniversary, having been in ex- 
istence since 1894, and being the second 
association to affiliate with the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Mr. A. Crocker, war correspondent of 
the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, 
just back from the military front in the 
Pacific, gave a vivid account of his ex- 
periences with the boys in the fleet, the 
carrier air forces and the troops on Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa. 

Mr. Ed. L. Blaine, Jr., of Seattle, 
chairman of the National Membership 
Committee, was present and announced 
the successful membership campaign just 
completed. 


Mr. J. N. McBride, Credit Manager 
for Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., and Mr. C. 
P. Reis, Assistant Vice-President of the 
American National Bank, were elected 
directors for a period of three years. 


Among Past Presidents attending the 
meeting were George Ekstrand, Levi T. 
Jones, Wm. Anglim, G. I. Ashton, Henry 
Lohman, W. R. Beardsley, Matt W. Mil- 
ler, E. W. Budke, H. L. Cummings, A. 
L. Sausen, F. J. Herman, S. C. Bren- 
nom, H. T. Ready, J. H. Cooper, Walter 
T. Miller, G. L. Johnson. 

The membership committee, Gunder 
Johnson, Chairman, reported 9 per cent 
increase for the current year. 
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TYPEWRITER PATENTED IN 1868 


@ It’s been eighty years since 
Millers National Insurance Com- 
pany was chartered to transact 
the business of fire insurance. 
That charter was granted in 1865 
... three years before a momen- 
tous event in the history of busi- 
ness ... the patenting of the type- 
writer by Sholes and Glidden. 
Illinois Fire was founded in 1876. 


Next time specify one of these estab- 
ished, time-tested fire companies. 


NLA AW ALD 


Insurance TT re 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 
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News of Credit Women's Groups 


Chicago: “Let’s Go to South America” 
was the subject of a very interesting ad- 
dress at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Credit Women’s Club of Chicago at 
Huyler’s Restaurant, Tuesday evening, 
May 8, delivered by Ralph A. Colorado, 
Director of Foreign Service of the 
Hitchcock Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Colorado was born in Puerto Rico, 
was graduated from Cornell University, 
took a post-graduate course in export 
trade at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., attended the University of 
Madrid, was in the office of the U. S. 
Naval Attache in Madrid, lived three 
years in Argentina and has visited every 
city of importance in Latin America. 


Los Angeles: A history of the Los An- 
geles Credit Women’s Club covering ac- 
tivities from its inception in 1920 to the 
present time is now available to its mem- 
bers. Miss Florence Banks, club his- 
torian, has spent a great deal ‘of time 
compiling the data. Being a charter 
member, she has a great store of knowl- 
edge pertaining to important events in 
the development of what is now known 
as the Los Angeles Credit Women’s Club 
of the Los Angeles Credit Managers’ 
Association. This, supplemented by 
newspaper clippings, pictures and pro- 
grams of special meetings and conven- 
tions, has made a very complete history 
and one of which the Club is justly 
proud. The history will be continued and 
kept as a permanent record in the Secre- 
tary’s office. 


Portland: On May 24th, Portland 
Women’s Chapter held its final meeting 
of the club year at the Mallory Hotel, 
with the newly elected officers and Board 
of Directors of Portland Association of 
Credit Men as their guests. 

The high-light of the evening was the 
installation of the newly elected officers 
at a simple ceremony. Mrs. Alice Fields, 
a past President, acted as installing offi- 
cer and charged the following officers 
with their new duties: Mrs. Marie M. 
Gray, McCulloch & Sons, President; 
Miss Lydia Nehren, Shell Oil Co., Vice 
President, and Miss Gladys Retzlaff, J. 
E. Hazeltine & Co., Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Francisco: 22 Credit Women and 
their friends have enrolled in a “Speech 
Personality Course” given under the aus- 
pices of the Credit Women’s Club of the 
Credit Managers Association of North- 
ern and Central California. The instruc- 
tor is Miss Laura Miller, A.C.A.M. Spe- 
cialist in the Art of Effective Speaking, 
formerly principal of the Speech Art De- 
partment, Hamilton Conservatory of 
Music, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. The 
course consists of six lectures to be held 
each Wednesday evening at the Board of 
Trade Auditorium, 4444 Market Street. 
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Newark: At the April 17th meeting of 
the New Jersey Credit Women’s C'iub 
the election of officers took place, as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Dorothy Simon, 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.; Vice- 
President, Miss Fannie Skoda, Weston 
Electric Instrument Corp., Newark, N. 
J.; Secretary, Mrs. Mildred Turney Hor- 
ton, Proctor & Gamble, Newark, N. !.; 
Treasurer, Miss Sally Shipka, Hocken/jos 
Company, Irvington, N. J. 

At this meeting, also, Miss Lillian 
Guth spoke on the National Association 
Work. Her talk was very enlightening 
and enjoyable. 


Boston: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Boston was the guest of the Retail Cred- 
it Women’s Association at the Pioneer 
Hotel on May 8. Dinner was served in 
the main dining room after which both 
organizations convened in the club room. 
Mr. John Canavan, Manager of the Mer- 
chants’ Credit Bureau, Inc., was the guest 
speaker. 

At this meeting the members of the 
Credit Women’s Club of Boston pre- 
sented the retiring President, Miss Mary 
E. P. Curran, with a war bond in recog- 
nition and appreciation for her very great 
interest in starting the Credit Women’s 
Club of Boston a year ago and giving so 
generously of her time and effort to make 
the first year a success. 


Los Angeles: The Credit Women’s 
Club of Los Angeles had as their speaker 
at the May meeting, Mrs. Edward A. 
Tufts, who brought to them some of the 
new and interesting books now on the 
market, in a series of book reviews. This 
was a very interesting program, attend- 
ance was good and up to par. 


New York: Mrs. William’ Stevenson, 
well-known author of “Know Your Sol- 
dier,” was the guest speaker for the New 
York Credit Women’s Group at their 
April meeting. Just back from overseas, 
where she served as special representa- 
tive, Mrs. Stevenson told of the diversi- 
fied services performed by the Red Cross. 
She described many stirring incidents of 
events on the battlefields and behind the 
lines. She said that there were three 
things which the Red Cross brings to 
the boys—(1) an unconscious reminder 
of what they are fighting for; (2) a feel- 
of security and normalcy, and (3) a liv- . 
ing pledge that the folks at home are 
thinking of them at all times. 


Kansas City: The Credit Women’s 
Club of the Kansas City Association of 
Credit Men has just closed its year for 
1944-45 under the very capable leader- 
ship of Kathryn Ricksecker of the Folger 
Coffee Company, of Kansas City. \!rs. 
Ricksecker has had a most successful 
year, having increased the members!iip 
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con. jerably and at our last meeting of 
the -cason, held Wednesday night, May 
9, 1945, over eighty members and guests 
were in attendance. Under her: guidance, 
the Credit Women’s Club was the first 
oreqiization in Kansas City to “go over 


the top” in meeting its quota in connec- 
tion ith the clothing relief drive. 





Cleveland: The Cleveland Credit 
Women’s Club was prominently present 
at the Annual Meeting of the Cleveland 
Association at Hotel Cleveland, May 9, 
1945. New officers of the club were 
elected at the meeting in April. Miss 
Kathryn Sire was re-elected President to 
serve the club a second year. Other offi- 
cers elected were, Miss Ellen Louise Cip- 
perly of National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Company, Vice-President; Mrs. Mi- 
riam T. Wall of World Publishing Com- 
pany, Treasurer; and Miss Lillian Mur- 
phy of the Cleveland Association of Cred- 
it Men, Secretary. 





Detroit: The regular meeting of the 
Credit Women’s Association was held at 
Huyler’s L’Aiglon, in the Fisher Build- 
ing, on Tuesday, April 17th, at 6 o'clock, 
at which time the annual election of offi- 
cers was held. The officers elected were: 
President, Mrs. Susan M. Schenck, H. 
D. Edwards & Co.; Vice President, Miss 
Mildred M. Darrow, Arrow Sales Com- 
pany; Treasurer, Miss Nelle Allured, 
Fred J. Robinson Lumber Co.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Erma Jean Lang, Detroit 
Harvester Co. The president appointed 
Erma Jean Lang as publicity chairman. 





Paper Packagers Hold 
Quiz on Legal Points 


in Credit Manual 


Chicago: At the conference of the Na- 
tional Paper Packing Credit Group of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, May 17, a question and answer 
period based on the 1945 Credit Manual 
of Commercial Laws published by the 
National Association proved profitable. 
V. C. Eggerding, Gaylord Container 
Corporation, St. Louis, was the Quiz- 
master. 


Following the reports of committees 
and a review of accounts during the 
morning session, two subjects of impor- 
tance were discussed in the afternoon. 
E. B. Moran of Chicago, Manager of the 
Central Division of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, spoke on “The 
Credit Executive in Postwar.” The sub- 
ject of “Cooperatives” was discussed by 
Max W. Mallin, Milprint, Inc., Milwau- 
kee; F. C. Heath, Sealright Co., Fulton, 
N. Y., and George J. Christensen, Hum- 
mel & Downing Co., Milwaukee. 

Er-mett W. Below, Marathon Cor- 
Pora‘ion, Menasha, Wis., is chairman of 
the “roup, and James S. Cox, Acting 
Sec: ary-Manager of The Chicago As- 


soci: ‘on of Credit Men, is the secre- 
tary, 
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Two Helen R. Pouch 
Scholarships Awarded 
by N. Y. Women's Group 


New York: This was the ninth con- 
secutive year the New York Credit 
Women’s Group sponsored the Helen R. 
Pouch Scholarship examination. There 
have been occasions in the past where 
two papers have had equal merit and, in 
these instances, two scholarships have 
been awarded. 

While the two scholarships were 
awarded in 1944, many other papers were 
submitted which were of such merit that 
it was decided to allow one scholarship 
on this year’s examination, and permit 
the runners-up of last year to compete for 
the other scholarship. 

There were forty-four applicants for 
participation in the regular examination. 
These young women represented thirty- 
one firms and five of them were “re- 
peats,” which means they unsuccessfully 
competed last year, and tried again this 
year. Three of the five were from one 
firm. 

Of the six young women eligible to 
compete in the special examination, four 
participated. This winner of that scholar- 
ship is Mary I. Smith of Chase National 
Bank. 

The Scholarship awarded on the basis 
of the regular examination was won by 
Margaret McCloskey, McCampbell & 
Go;-Inc: 


Chicago Credit Men 
Hear Views of 
Economist on Cartels 


Chicago: Dr. Corwin D. Edwards of 
the Department of Economics of North- 
western University, Evanston, spoke on 
the subject, “International Cartels,” be- 
fore the regular monthly meeting of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men in 
the Century Room of the La Salle Hotel, 
Wednesday evening, May 9. 


Dr. Edwards was formerly Consultant 
on Cartels of the U. S. Department of 
State and Chairman of the Policy Board 
of the Anti-Trust Division of the U. S. 
Department of Justice. 


Exports of Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics 
to Latin America—Old established U. S. 
manufacturer of pharmaceuticals offers its 
complete Latin American sales and distribut- 
ing organization to United States manufac- 
turers of pharmaceuticals and cosmetics de- 
sirous of entering the Latin American 
market. We are interested in adding a few 
desirable lines to our present products, and 
will handle for you distribution details and 
registration of trade marks, labels and car- 
tons in your name. We will also take care 
of all sales, advertisitfg and shipping docu- 
mentations. No credit risk or need of estab- 
lishing your own export department. For full 
details please write to Box J-2, Credit and 
Financial Management. 
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MAKE PERFECT 
PHOTO COPIES 


Usually Accepted as Legal Documents 


NO CAMERA 
NO FILM 
NO DARK ROOM 
EASY TO OPERATE 


the 
EXACT-PHOTE-COPY 


Trade Mark and U. S. Pat. Pend. 


A MUST FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS, BANKS, REAL 
ESTATE AGENCIES, ETC. 


Save up to 99% on your copying and tracing time 
with the improved EXACT-PHOTE-COPY. You 
will get accurate facsimile photographic copies to 
the actual size only, such as reports, letters, blue- 
prints, diagrams, charts, bulletins, maps, tracings, 
layouts. The EXACT-PHOTE-COPY will copy any- 
thing in a few seconds, so very simple that anyone 
can operate it. Needs no focusing and no dark 
room. The portable Battery Model can be carried 
anywhere. Comes in sizes 8x10” to 24x36”. 

Sold complete, ready to operate. Prices from $80 to 
$425. Write for details. 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO. 
CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 
Telephone CHATHAM 4-5012 





hh 
PAPERS 


FOR ANY MAKE OF 
7 Sam cb ae) 
ADDING Pye 
Racollhiitts MACHINE 


AND FOR OTHER TYPES 
OF BUSINESS MACHINES 


Burroughs roll papers are manufactured 
to rigid a which years of ex- 
gore ave proved give best results. 
he papers are specially treated to give 
clean-cut type impressions; ribbons last 
longer because papers absorh minimum 
ink. Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 
make it possible to buy these high quality 
apers at substantial savings. Get the facts 
rom your local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Philadelphia First 
In 5 Year Record on 
Membership Gain 


As announced in the May 15 Members’ 
Bulletin the following were the winners 
in the various classes in the Annual 
Membership Contest which closed on 
April 30: 


Percentage 
Class A—New York 121.32 


Seattle 

San Francisco 
Class B—Baltimore 

Grand Rapids 

Cleveland 
Class C—Kansas City 


Class E—Chattanooga 
San Antonio 
Amarillo 

Class F--Terre Haute 
Waterloo 
Austin 


In addition to the above award, the 
following associations have received spe- 
cial awards for consistency in member- 
ship gain during the past five years: 


Class A—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Class B—Baltimore, Md. 

Class C—Atlanta, Ga. 

Class D—San Diego, Cal. 

Class E—San Antonio, Tex. 

Class F—Terre Haute, Ind. 

In relation to the above five-year 
award, it was interesting to note that 
Philadelphia started in 1940 with a mem- 
bership of 285 and on May 1 registered 
704. 


Philadelphians Win 
Payment Bonds for 
Housing Projects 


Philadelphia: An amendment to House 
Bill No. 1133, State of Pennsylvania, 
which was sponsored by the Credit Men’s 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, has 
successfully passed both divisions of the 
legislature and now awaits the Gover- 
nor’s signature to become a law. This 
amendment provides for a requirement 
ot performance and payment bonds on 
special housing projects which have been 
authorized by the State of Pennsylvania. 
The aendment was introduced through 
the cooperation of Franklin H. Lichten- 
walter, majority leader of the House of 
Representatives, who had been sponsor 
for the special housing legislation. 

The success of this effort on the part 
ot the Philadelphia Credit Men to obtain 
the protection of performance and pay- 
ment bonds on public works of this na- 
ture, no doubt will offer suggestions to 
other credit men’s associations to seek 
similar protection for the payment of 
their material claims in any legislation 
introduced in their states. Now that 
peace is on its way public work projects 
no doubt will be pushed in a number of 
different states, so as to provide a back- 
log for full employment. 
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13 Past Presidents 
at A9th Dinner of 


Chicago Association 


Chicago: An outstanding feature of the 
49th annual meeting and dinner of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
Wednesday evening, April 18, was the 
presence of 13 past presidents of the 
Association. The oldest of these in point 
of service was W. J. McMillan, 1906-08, 
of Chicago, and his successor in office, S. 
J. Whitlock, 1908-10, now a resident of 
Huron, O., both hale and hearty. 


The following past presidents of the 
“younger generation,” beginning with 
1921-22, were present: R. G. Elliott, O. 
F. Schultz, A. H. Fabbri, James S. Cox, 
S. Einstein, W. J. Claussen, L. E. 
Schroeder, C. L. Bonson, A. L. Podras- 
nik, S. Overstraeten and G. H. Nippert. 
They were honored with seats at the 
Past Presidents’ table, together with two 
past secretaries, J. F. O’Keefe and Har- 
vey T. Hill. All were introduced by 
the chairman of the evening, the retiring 
president, C. L. Holman, Wilson Broth- 
ers, who gave a short, interesting resume 
of their Association activities in the years 
gone by. 

Another feature was the presentation 
to Retiring President Holman of a hand- 
some gold wrist watch, the presentation 
being made by the newly elected presi- 
dent, H. H. Faulstich, the First National 
Bank of Chicago. Both Mr. Holman 


‘and Mr. Faulstich spoke briefly, review- 


ing the work of the past year and out- 
lining the plans for the new fiscal year 
beginning May 1, the fiftieth consecutive 
year of the Association. 


San Franciscans Hear 
Talk on Bretton Woods 


San Francisco: The Post War Credit 
Committee, together with the members of 
the Board of Directors and Advisory 
Board of this Association held a special 
meeting on Monday, April 9th. The 
guest speaker was Norman Ness, who 
spoke to us on the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. Mr. Ness was technical adviser 
to the American delegates attending the 
Bretton Woods Conference. He gave us 
his opinion of the International Import 
and Export Bank as well as the monetary 
fund. After his address about an hour 
and a half’s time was used in the answer- 
ing of questions submitted by those in 
attendance. 

This subject is one of such importance 
and has created such widespread interest 
among our general membership that ar- 
rangements were made to hold an open 
forum meeting in the evenings of April 
18th and April 24th. Mr. Harold Phil- 
lips, a well-known local economist con- 
ducted the forum. 


Judge Goldstein 
Is Speaker at N. Y. 


Chapter Program 


New York: Judge Jonah J. Goldstein 
was the speaker at the 26th annual han- 
quet and commencement of the New 
York Chapter, National Institute of Cred- 
it on May 10th. Judge Goldstein warned 
credit men to watch out for moral bank- 
ruptcy during the period which will come 
with the return of peace. 

“Your job and mine are often similar 
when we assess the worth of a man to 
the community and to himself,” he said. 
“It is up to us to decide how much of a 
chance an individual should be given; the 
difference is that you decide for a private 
employer in financial matters, while I de- 
cide for the State. 

“All who are in the business of extend- 
ing credit know the importance of the 
moral hazard, i.e., the extent to which an 
individual seeking credit will have a sense 
of responsibility about the obligations he 
incurs. That sense of responsibility does 
not necessarily go with a good financial 
statement, nor is it lacking ust because a 
man doesn’t have much money.” 


Elmira Reorganized 
As NACM Affiliate 


Elmira: After an inactivity of ap- 
proximately a decade, the Elmira Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, under the leader- 
ship of former officers, was reorganized 
into an active, participating group of the 
National Association of Credit Men, at 
a dinner meeting held in the Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, N. Y., on April 11. The 
groundwork for this reorganization was 
laid by National Director Clifford Heath, 
members of the National Association 
staff, and the District Leader of District 
No. 4 of the Secretarial Council, Bess 
R. Havens. 

Much interest was manifest in this re- 
vival of the Elmira Association and the 
cooperation of many of the important in- 
dustrial and banking institutions of the 
city is already assured. New membership 
activity is already under way and every- 
thing points to a very successful future 
for this Association. 

A delegation of twenty-five from the 
Triple Cities Association of Credit Men 
and a smaller group from the Syracuse 
Association of Credit Men participated 
in this reorganization meeting. 


Chattanooga Wins 
Class E Award 


Chattanooga: Charles O. Libbey, head 
office, management staff of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority at Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, was the guest speaker at the May 
meeting of the CACM. His subject was; 
“Certain Factors in Business Contacts. 
Considerable knowledge and benefits were 
derived from the talk and the mevting 
was enjoyed by all. 
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YNAMITE is dangerous. In most business transactions finesse, not 
force, is called for. This is especially true in handling the collection 


of your doubtful accounts. Debtors should be 


Use These Trained Men cultivated — not blasted. 


a The Credit Men’s Bureaus are a 
a staffed with trained, skilled men | This is why you always should let credit men 


‘ and women — ready to serve you ; ’ 
and protect your interests. They | handle your collections. They get quick results 


ae are bonded, too! 





without dynamiting. 


COLLECTION and ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 


CONTROL makes short 


work of TERMINATIONS 
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TERMINATION PROCEDURE FOLLOW-UP 
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P.R. MALLORY & CO., INC. knows aa to avoid ay 
speed settlements... Key to their operation is effective 
use of KARDEX VISIBLE Record Control 


@ Precision electrical and electronic 
parts produced by P.R. Mallory & Co., 
Inc. of Indianapolis will play an enor- 
mous role in peace, as they do in war. 

But a first essential to peace-time 
operation is the settlement of termin- 
ated war contracts. To eliminate lost 
time, protect assets and obtain early 
payments, P. R. Malloryemploysa very 
fine Kardex contract termination re- 
cord and procedure follow-up control. 

The follow-up record provides a 
history of the sixteen steps incident to 
each termination. On the visible mar- 


gin the exact status of any settlement 
is revealed at a glance, each stop being 
checked off as it is accomplished. Fol- 
low-up on the next operation is con- 
trolled by the colored signal on the 
1-to-31 day scale. Termination records 
for vendors follow each contract card, 


SYSTEMS 
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centralizing all data for ready reference 
and orderly procedure. 

Correspondence and other pertinent 
Papers are wisely protected from fire 
in Remington Rand Safe-Files upon 
which the Kardex Cabinets are placed, 
and are filed in our Follow-up Folders 
that operate as a double check. 

Our wide experience in furnishing 
effective contract termination controls 
will gladly be placed at your service 
through our nearest Branch Office. 
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